


or Durtime. A 
ional Intelligencer, in 


ao 
lates the following « _ 


ed in our Navy “many long 


a difficulty at sea: a 
| declined by a midehi 
ennobling ground that hj 
re not his own, but Were the 
ly hopes of a widowed moth. 
eGuced from affluence to ater 
depended on whai he could 
for her bread, and on 
e, for her happiness, The 
Ning was deaf to these 9 
had done no wrong ; while 
ns never ceased until og “4 
~ the challenger Rave 
— tu fight or to be ad 
erelolore anprove 

jteld no farther? he pone 
mditions that the wepuns kn 
ide, that the weapons be 

ced at the hearts of the theo 
re both killed, and their re. 
the grave yard of St, Paul's 
the service or the interests of 
consalted by this act can 
red; but how the widowed 
s brokon, and where are the 
vr youths, can only be told to 
an eternal world, And this 
jultitude of cromes that have 
» the Navy, by youths acting 
venced by principles, or Tather 
putable as destructive, 

r would not wantonly harrow 
ust be asked, what is ther. 
is to such an affair endure? 
o they are, or whether t 
solemnly, that they have or 
| before the judgment of God 
their destiny. 





o York. The large dty 
taker & Towle, 71 Catharine 
k, was destroyed on Sunday 
o'clock. The building did 
re and water destroyed retty 
is. They were partially in- 
ated at $3,000. 

A large building owned by 
ch, was destroyed on Tuesday 
» occupied by machine sh 

$1000, Cornell & Kinyon, 
aning machines. &e. $1600. 
ther, $500; several mechan. 
0. No insurance, 

A fire broke out at Toronto 
1 Friday morning, in a stable 
ng street, belonging tog Mr. 
fire communicated Vo several 
| West of Mr. M."s premises, 
ally injuring from tea to twelve 
ngs. 

A destroctive fire occurred at 
veca and Center streets, Cleve. 
vesdey last, whieh swept off 
ts. The fire originated in the 
of Mr. Cottrell. Some 11 fam. 
ed houseless by the conflagra- 
‘them saved a large share of 


‘iH A WHALE—A MAN KILLED, 
ptain Charles A. Cook, of the 
vckett, that Mr. Seth & Snow 
tly by a whale off Race Point, 
st ‘Tuesday, in the following 
on as the whale was discovered, 
containing five*and the other 
ide in pursuit, and each boat 


stening their irons, when the 
op them, and, coming upon one 
vet, utterly demolishing it, Kil 


Snow, leaving the others afloat 
he other boat severed their line, 





n rescuing the drowning per 
whale made for them alse, but 
they reached the shore in safe- 
lowing close in their wake as 
of water would permit, This 
lirst instance in whicha whale> 
boat in thie manner upon eur 
m (ourter, 

_-- 

Marte. Some time since the 
ot Sally Ann, under command of 


was beating up the Connecticut 
stock, the mate, was at his sta- 
\ecording to his notion of things, 
is getting rather too near certain 
along the larboard shore. Se 
the captain, and with his hat 
ide, says—"'Capt Spooner, you 
er close to them are flats; hadn't 
bout!’ To whieh Capt Spoon- 
r Comstock, do you go forward 
mr partot theskuner: Ill atvend 


Comstock ‘*mizaled’’ forward 
n. “Bovws,’’ said he, “see that 
all clear tor letting go.’’ “Ay, 


rs’ “Let go," said he. Down 
r, out rattled the chain, and like 


y Ann came lufting inte the wind, 
ht up all standing. Mr Com 
ft, and touching his hat very 
i—Capt Spooner, my part of 
at anchor!" 


wiry. Me Cist tells a capital 
postable in’ Pennsylvania: —He 
legal precept of some sort on @ 
dof his, greatly his superior in 
being particularly drunk at the 
gainst the law and its myrmidoa, 
wer and shaking him almost to 
arties meetirg a few days after, 
er, was profuse in his apologies, 
ike,’ says he, ‘Il would not have 
f I had been duly sober; it was 
whiskey did it’ The official at 
nd relented under Jim's exposta- 
» the > haking,’ said Jake, ‘Idea't 
e, Lden't vally ita cent on my 
but as an officer, recollect next 
ever shakes me, shakes the Com- 


e is told by the Washington cor- 
he N. Y. Herald. He speaksof 

isite who was lately dismissed 

ship in the Land Office for refus- 
bill of $10, due his French 

exquisite thoaght it hard, and 

his fee ings bette: pivilebly, thee 

if 

quite strange in this exquisite , 

: in office Should pater oreo. poe 

be tangbt at the head of the pages 

ng in French” is to learn to wylk 





since, a sailor on one of the 
swearing most boisterously, whe® 
iety of Frends, passing slong 8¢ 
ry pleasantly, and said, “‘eweat 
swear away, till thee gets all that 
of thee, for thee can never ge @ 
hat stoffin thy heart”? The sai- 
wk of astonishment and simme 
honest Quaker, and retired. 


During the sleighing one of the 
runners came very near upsetlings 
ng balanced over the gutter some 
‘arrow eseape, driver?’ said o0@ 
| passengers. 
said the Jehu; ‘l turned over MY 
o just in time, and that saved @® 





oxpescension. The Queen, 9. 


ion ‘Times, held the younger prince 
of five minutes in her own ar@t, 
mitted the babe to Prince Albert, 
ncely condescension, rapidly past” 
nfant to the nurse, Such aa @# 
gh to soften a nation’s heart. 


e difference between our tradee! 
to a barber, while tying a cue 
vyhom he rallied upon the lowness 
Tell me, said the farmer, in 08° 
lity,"” replied the barber—(Yor 
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nutritive qualities. The ase of tea should be en- 
coufaged to exclade pernicious drinks. No drank- 
ard drinks tea, and an ardent lover of tea will not 
become a drunkard. We would not marry a lady 
who is not fond of tea. [ Editor. 











Desutrory Tuovcuts, from a Report re- 
cently made to the Legislature of New York, bya 





erates aotice from the subscriber or p ter, and 
prrearage® paid. 

xp All correspondenee should be addressed to the 
Editor at Buston. 

op Advertising on reasonable terms. 


jous Raysoups is Ageut through New England. 


“AGRICULTURE, 


(rowing Roots for Cattle. i 


jy soon as cora planting is over preparation 
ought to be made for sowing for root crops, Pota- 
wes are included in this class, and though we think 
i: groerally advisable to plant potatoes early, to be 
ip advance of dry weather, and to insure their rip- 
sing, sll we often have a larger harvest with late 
planting than with early. Some groands are so cold 
snd wet that early planting is out of the question, 
sod rough Gelds of this kind are more readily sub- 
decd by growing potatoes than any other crop. 

forall kinds of root crops we need a deep soil; 
we genvrally fail to let the plough ran deep enough. 
i « well known to farmers that deep farrows will 
eain moisture mach better than shoal furrows, 
ol that potatoes suffer more than most plants for 
wot of moistare. Farther, we need not fear mak- 
og the soil too cold for this root, for better potatoes 
yeraised north of as than we find farther south. 

We say not, *tyou can’t plough too deep” as you 
say read in many papers; but for root crops we 

J we are not apt to plough deep enough. Car- 
mis, parsnips, and beets ran deep into the earth 
od tis folly to sow their seeds on a shallow soil, 
for the labor of weeding will be quite as much as 
m the deepest, yet the harvest must be small. We 
would recommend ploughing to the depth of twelve 
‘This may be done by once 
turning with « large plough, or by using a subsoil 
plough to follow after a common one. 

li should be anderstood that when we speak of 
this deep plooghing we have reference to the root 
ops, that require mach hand weeding and that 
For corn or for any species of 








oches for these roota, 


mturally ran deep. 
rnin we have no need to plough so deep. These 
ops seldom suffer for want of moisture when the 
sirow issix inches deep; and we much doubt the 
propriety of using a double qoantity of manure to 
make one acre rich to the depth of twelve inches 
stead of making two avres rich to the depth of six 
wches—a very good depth for corn in a good loam. 

Many formers run their ploughs no deeper than 
This depth is not sufficient 
guard the crop from dry weather; and if the soil 
soaturally no deeper than four inches the plough 
When lands become more 
earce and Valaable, and when we have succeeded 
avendering rich the first six inches, we may find 
will pay cost to plough deeper, even for corn, 


three or four inches, 


could make it deeper. 


grim, and gases. 
We thukcorn and the English grains grow as 
well without steeping the seeds. When they are 
ceeped saltpetre makes the best liquid to nourish 
be plant. Bat carrot, parsnip, and beet seed 
«ght to be swelled before sowing because they are 
hwky and require more moisture than grain does 
» well them, and because it is more important to 
pve them the start of the weeds than in cases of 
roand grain. 
The ground should be repeatedly ploughed or 
terowed, or both, to cause the seeds of the weeds 
vegetate and die before the root seeds are sown, 
vd the ground was cultivated last year and was 
obgh order, the weeds may be suffered to start 
wl grow Ull sowing time and may then be carefully 
vghed inand beried, and your roots may go 
thad before another set of weeds will appear. 
The plants ought to be wed as soon as they appear 
‘enough. In this way mach labor is saved, for 
wafer hoeing will not be very laborious. 





Tae Warer Paosect. The Courier of last 
‘varday reports the address of E. H. Derby, Esq., 
wade atthe meeting in Faneuil Hall on Weduesday 
reomg. Mr. Derby objected to the legislative 
bi giving authority to bring in water from Long 
lool. He spoke of the origin of the Bill, and re- 
fered to the Committee that reported it. He said: 

“The Chairman was the Hon, Myron Lawrence 
“Oe Senate, and it was attempted to impress on 

* people the idea that men like him and his asso- 


,cuw'd aot be hambugged; that they woa'd 
meno bil which was not advantag But 


ittee of the House of Assembly:— 


On what does the productiveness of the farmer's 
labor mainly depend? Surely not on his mere 
muscular strength, for in that case the mechanical 
power of u cart-horse wil! exceed five-fold in value 
the labor of an agricalturist. It is the sound judge- 
ment, experience and acquired knowledge of the 
directing Mind, that imparts productive value to the 
labor of human hands. And. it is mainly because 
the intellect employed in raral pursuits is lexs de- 
veloped than the mind devoted to other and more 
professional occapations, that agricultoral labor is 
so poorly rewarded. The troth is that passive in- 
tellectual faculties are atterly valueless. They 
produce nothing. Hence, as the mind of a haman 
| being lacks seience or knowledge, the market value 
| of his mere physical force depreciates in price.— 
| Without going into an elaborate argament, your 
| committee appeal to the ten thousand improve- 

ments of the age in which we live, as furnishing 
| conclusive evidence that there is no power on earth 
| #0 productive of great and beneficial results as the 

power of highly cultivated intellect. 
| ‘Those that follow the plough, and swing the axe, 
\ and gather the harvest, have not, as a class, been 
| instructed in the sciences which reveal nature's pro- 
cess for changing earth, air and water, into bread, 
meat and clothing. Hence, to manufacture a barrel 
of pork, or flour, a firkin of butter, or 100 pounds 
of wool, from the ingredients necessary to form 
those agricultural staples, the farmer loses one third 
or one half of his labor by its misapplication. ‘To 
make one ripe wheat plant, nature requires no 
fewer than fourteen simple and distinct elementary 
bodies. Each one of these substances has pecaliar 
properties, and not one can serve as a substitute for 
another. 

The laws established by the Creator of the ani- 
verse, which govern all the changes in the form and 
Properties of matter, whether in a crude mineral or 
in an organized condition, making the living tissues 
of plants and animals, are as uniform and unerring 
as the laws that regulate the rising and the setting of 
the sua. By studying the operation of these laws, 
the practical agriculturist is often able to effect a re- 
sult ina day, which he could not accomplish in a 
week, while working against the purposes of na- 
ture. 

It is not far from the trath to say, that 400,000 
of the 700,000 children now attending our common 

hools, are d dtob practical operatives 
in the great art of making something into grain, 
grass, roots, milk, butter, cheese, wool, fat, lean 
meat, bone or some of the other numerous products 
of rural labor. Where that something can be found, 
and how the raw materials of all cultivated plants 
should be combined, so as to give the largest retarn 
for any given amount of capital and manual toil, 
are problems in practizal husbandry, which science 
alone can solve, 

Ifthe ashes obtained by burning a ripe wheat, 
rye, oat, corn, barley or timothy plant, be analyzed, 
not far from 80 per cent, will be found to be silica, 
or common flint sand. ‘I'bés silica is an indispen- 
sable ingredient in the above-named crops; and 
yet, not one particle of this mineral can enter the 
root of any plant except it be dissolved in water.— 
Now, of all earthy sabstances, flint sand is the most 
insoluble. Indeed, you may boil it for hours in 
aquafortis, sulphuric or muriatic acid, without dis- 
solving it. How, then, is the practical farmer to 
dissolve this mineral, which, more than all others, 
forms the bone necessary to give strength to the 
stems of his grain, that they may hold up, without 
falling, the load of ripe seed in the ears? 

Chemically speaking, silica isan acid, and will 
unite with a large dose of the two alkalis, potash 
and soda, and form a soluble silicate of those bases. 

‘This explanation reveals the reason why the al- 
kalis in wood ashes are so valuable as fertilizers on 
sundy soils. On comparing the analyses of maple, 
beech and oak ashes, with those obtained from ce- 
real plants, there will be found a striking similarity 
in their respective constituents. 

Next to clay, sand and potash, lime, soda, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, chlorine and iron, are the most im- 
portant minerals found in cultivated plants. To 
prepare these ingredients for use, the following is a 
cheap and easy process. 

Take ten bushels of newly slaked lime, that is, 
ten before it is slaked, and mix it thoroughly with 
twenty bushels of loam or vegetable mould. Add 
to the heap five bushels of common salt and an 
equal amount of plaster of Paris; moisten till the 
mass is like damp earth. 

The plaster will farnish sulphur, and the common 
salt will yield both soda and chlorine. ‘The latter 
will leave the sodium and unite with the caustic 
lime, forming a soluble salt, called the chloride of 
calcium. ‘The sodium being first converted into so- 
da, will then combine with the carbonic acid from 
the air and organized matter in the vegetable mould, 
and form a precious alkaline salt, which will dis- 
solve common sand. This compound still lacks 
phosphorous and iron. Ground bones farnish the 
former and copperas the latter mineral. If one can 
get the liquid excretions of domestic animals, or of 
the humag species, und saturate the compost heap 
with this compound of ia, phosphoric acid, 
and of other valuable matters derived from plants, 
the fertilizing properties of this artificial manure 
will be greatly increased. 

‘There is no branch of business in which the sci- 
ence of geology, chemistry, and of vegetable and 
animal physiology, are so usefal to man, as they 
are to the practical husbandman. ‘The term sci- 
ence, is bat another name for knowledge. It is, 
however, usually limited in ion with nataral 

















Vere happened to be, some seven years ago, an in- 
“wo eatled the Chelsea Bank, concerning 
‘0, dwwereduable reports were in circulation, A 
Ssalve Committees was appointed to examine into 
~ Soneern, with this same Mr. Lawrence as chair- 
*% What did they do? It might be hard to tell 
‘amor asserted that they went to the Pearl- 

‘t touse, with the directors, and had a grand 
“er supper, &e.; but at any rate the committee 
‘ed that ne bank in the state stood on a better 


. 


“ooger foundation than the Chelsea. Suspicion | 


"pet atrest, the bills of that bank circulated 

) the community—bat before the report was 

“0, the bank failed, and it was almost impos- 

© bed a stockholder. ‘That was a convincing 
“lol Mr, Lawrene3"s shgacity!”* 


_K Our readers may recollect that this Mr. 
wrence, of Belchertown, is the same gentleman 
“entertained the Senate one day last winter by 
“eg to that branch the paper called the Massa- 
‘ses Ploughman, 





Noraitive Quatiriesor Tea. M. Peligot 
“that tea contains essential principles of nutri- 
woe fae eiceeding im Umportance its stimulating 
Pettis; and shows that, as a stimulant, tea is in 
_. fespect the most desirable object of habitual 
> One of his experiments upon the natritive 
t ties of tea, as compared with those of soup, 
**Y tomeans in favor of the latter. The most 
‘Ssble products of tea are: Ist, the tannin or 
__\gent property; 2d, an essential oil to which it 
: “"S aroma, and whieh has a great influence on 
: Prien, commerce; and 3d, a substance rich in 
“and erystalizable, called theine, which is also 

,_  cetfee, and is frequently called cafeine. In- 
_ dently of these three substances, there are 
= others of less importance, which enter more 
aN’ the compositions of tea of all the kinds 
— *d into Earope. What was more essential, 
Sv'ds (be chemical and hygienic character of 


Pant Waa 
>  aated 
“Se be 


\ettrogenized) principle it contains. M. 


a ‘wa, and finished by finding that it was 
hind of 30 per cent. greater than in any other 
i Vegetable. 


t thig M. Peligot states that by reason 

eis rantity of azote, and the existence of cafe- 
: tea leaf, it is a true aliment. 

; a With pleasure we copy the above and hope 

haw have some effeet on those fanatics who con- 
the ose of the article as a beverage. They 


May 
* Tepresented it as a mere stimulant without 


\o ascertain the exact proportion of 


gon by determining the total amoant of 


phe » to the systematic investigation of the 
laws of nature. Of all men, the practica! farmer 
is most interested in understanding and obeying 
thesg wise and salutary laws. 

The fact is susceptible of demonstration, that 
frou a general ignorance of these laws, we have 
wasted in the state of New York, within the last 
twenty five years, the indispensable ingredients that 
go to form both bread and milk for oar children, 
which, if placed in New York and Boston markets, 
woald sell for $ 100,000,000. 

* * * * . 
Wise legislators conferred unlimited —— on 
a few Canal Commissioners to expend indefinite 
millions in cutting and beautifying inanimate stone 
along the line of the enlarged canal; bat the law- 
making power refused to grant one dollar to teach 
the science of rural economy to the sons and daugh- 
ters of practical farmers. Within the last twenty 
six years there has been taken from the public 
treasury about $200,000 to prepare the candidates 
for legal honors to stady successfully the science of 
law. Wehave alsofour well endowed medical 
colleges, now drawing from the public fands $5500 
a year, besides $200,000 before received. 


We have so long paid a large bounty on all 
branches of unproductive industry that no young 
man, of any honorable bition, will tto 
toil, and sweat, and barn in the sun on 4 farm, for 
$10 a month, when, as a clerk ina store, 4 bank, 
a broker’s office, or as the stadent in a doctor's or 
lawyer's office, he can expect, in the course of 
twenty years, to command five dollars to one, and 
| at one fifth of the severe bodily labor exacted of the 
| practical agriculturist. But can all our ambitious 
| young men b professional gentlemen, wit t- 
| Out rendering these professional pursuits utterly val- 
| ueless? It learning and science are the great high- 
| ways to honorable distinction and pablic favor, why 

deny these advantages to those that do more than 
all others to feed and clothe the whole community. 
It is true that science is the greatest leveler im 
| the world, but, unlike the leveling of ignorance and 
| brute force, it ever levels upward. It takes the 
highest point of meatal attainment already achieved 
for its stand; and then wisely and humanely at- 
tempts to elevate all below op to that standard. 

The object of this effort is to make the triamph 
of mind over matter universal and complete. All 
men, blessed with a common share of common 
sense, should have, in their every-day business op- 
erations, the full benefit of the best lights of mod- 
ern science. Science gives io the poor man an- 
known and ever increasing power over heat, light, 
electricity, chemical attraction, air, water, and the 
| solid sabstances which form the surface of the 
j slobe. 
































All these elements are brought into requisition b 
nature, in changing crade mineral he into line 
ing, organized beings—into the caltivated plants 
and domestic animuls, produced by the labor of the 
husbandman. ‘To increase the knowledge of the 
prodacing classes does not detract, in the least, 
from the attainments of any class that may stand, 
or think they stand, above the common average of 
the commonity in which they live. 

Why shall we refuse to do as much to make 
skilful and scientific farmers as we do to make 


skilful doctors and lawyers? 





CLAY ON SANDY LAND. 


Some nine or ten years ago, in the early part 
of my farming, I had ion to deepen a well 
about six or eight feet. ‘The earth thrown out 
was a tenacious blue clay, just damp enough to 
eut into lumps, and adhesive enough to remain 
so. After finishing the well, the man who had 
charge of the farm was at a loss to know where 
to deposit it. Having a bare sandy knoll in one 
of the fields, which was not inaptly termed 
‘personal property,’’ from its being wafted 
about by every breeze, here to-day and there 
to-morrow, it eceurred to me that the clay 
would hold the sand, and form a soil. I ac- 
cordingly ordered it deposited there in heaps, 
the same as if manure. This was in the sum- 
mer. In the fall the lumps were scattered over 
the surface, and left to the action of the rain 
and frost. In the spring it was found to have 
broken down, crumbled and slaked like lime. 
These heaps were reduced, and the clay 
evenly spread over the surface. The field re- 
ceived a coat of manure, was ploughed, and 
sown with oats and peas. That where the clay 
was applied produced the largest and most vig- 
orous growth, of any other part of the field. 
In the fall it was sown with rye, and seeded 
dowa with timothy and clover. The rye as 
well as the clover was much more vigorous and 
heavy on that than any other part of the field. 
In fact, the person who occupied the farm after 
I left it, informed me‘that he lost his crop of 
grass on that part in consequence of its lodging. 
Thus the personal was made real or fast prop- 
erty, and remains so to the present day. 

aving experienced such beneficial effects 
from mixing clay with sand, 1 was afierwards 
induced to try what effect sand would have on a 
rather retentive soil. The garden at Three 
Hills Farm, is a stiff clay loam resting on a 
strong tenacious clay subsoil, rather inclining to 
moisture. The second year after I purchased 
and took possession of it, I caused a coat of 
sand, from six to eight inches depth to be put 
on one of the squares, which was spaded in with 
the manure, and I had the satisfaction of wit- 
hessing the most gratifying and happy results— 
the crop on that square was far superior to 
any other in the garden. Since then I have 
caused over five hundred one-horse cart loads of 
sand to be put in the garden, and the effect is 
still visible although thé sand has disappeared. 

(C. Bement’s Address. 








EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the last number of Hunt's Merchant's 
Magazine, there is an article upon the Corn 
Trade of the United States, by Hon. Charles 
Hudson, by which it appears that the value of 
our corn trade is in general greatly overrated. 
That the reader may see the relative value of 
several of our exports for a series of years, Mr. 
Hudson gives the atnount in separate columns, 
from 1831 to 1843, inclusive. The totals are 
as follows : 

Value of the produce of the Fisheries, ex- 
ported, $2,503,763; Beef, Pork, Butter, 
Cheese, Lard, &c., $2,880,330 ; Cotton Piece 
Goods, $2,655,420; other manufactures, 
$5,116,031 ; Wheat and Flour, $6,149,397. 

It thus appears that wheat and flour, which 
seem to be regarded as the great and almost 
the only article of export, except cotton and to- 
bacco, average only about $6,000,000—less 
than two and a half times as much as either the 


‘fisheries, beef and pork, or cotton piece goods. 


It will also be seen that the average of manu- 
factures exported, exceeds the average of wheat 
and flour by more than $1,500,000; and that, 
for the last two years, cotton piece goods alone 
have amounted to more than half as much as 
the exports of wheatand floor. We have taken, 
says Mr. Hudson, the divisions or classifica- 
tion of exports as we find them in the Commer- 
cial Document; but it is evident that many oth- 
er articles than those set down as manufactures 
might, with _— propriety, be classed under 
that head. e will take the year 1842 as an 
example. Spermaceti candles, $318,997, are 
placed under the head of fisheries; boards, 
shingles, staves and hewn timber, $2,203,537; 
all manufactures of wood, $623,718; tar, 
pitch, rosin and turpentine, $743,329 ; pot and 
pearl ashes, $882,741; are placed under the 
head of products of the forest. It is manifest, 
however, that some of these are strictly, and 
others substantially manufactured articies; and 
these, for that year, amounted to the sum of 
$4,228,993; if these articles were added to 
the manufactures, it would make the value of 
manufactures exported annually, at least, one- 
third larger than the export of wheat and flour. 
We mention this fact, to show that our corn 
trade with foreign nations is nut of a character 
sv all-absorbing as some appear to suppose. It 
is an important trade, it is true; but there are 
others equally important. 

The true policy for the United States, or for 
any people, is to supply its own wants, and, as 
far as practicable, render itself independent of 
foreign nations. Our prosperity in peace and 
our success in war, depend in a great degree, 
upon our ability to furnish for ourselves all that 
is necessary for our comfort and happiness—all 
that may contribute to our independence. We 
have within our extended territory and diversi- 
fied climate, all the elements of national wealth 
and greatness. If we cultivate the means 
which a merciful Providence has put within our 
reach, encourage our own industry, and devel- 
ope our own resources, we shall be able not 
only to produce the bread which we eat, but 
the clothing which we wear. And the pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the due ea- 
couragement of all classes and callings—that 
they may prove co-workers together in the 
great cause of national independence. 





Coat Mines in France anp Enctann. The 
nomber of persuns employed in the coal mines 
ot England is 42,400 and the amount of coal 
annually raised is 10,727,200 tons, or an aver- 
age of 253 tons for each person employed in the 
mines. The number of persons employed in 
the coal mines of France is 47,800 and yet the 
amount of coal raised in Great Britain with 
5000 less hands is about ten times more than 
that raised in France. The quantity of coal 
imperied into France in 1841 was near half as 
much as the whole raised from its own mines, 
and about 50,000 tons of iron were also import- 
ed from Great Britain. The price of iron in 
France is from 100 to 250 per cent higher than 
in England. 





Former Prices or Cotrox. In 1828, ten 
bags of Sea Island Cotton produced 90c Ib. 
The same planter, for his two succeeding crops 
received $l and $1 1-2 a nd. For two 
bags of extra fine in 1798 $2 pound was 
received, the highest price ever paid for cotton. 
The Sea Island cotion is superior to the best 
votton produced in any of the world. 
While a pound of the best produced elsewhere 
can be spun into a thread of only 115 miles, 
waking 350 hanks to the pound, a pound of 
Sea Isiand from South Carolina has been spun 
at Manchester, in England, into a thread of 
over 238 miles. 





ITEMS OF AGRICULTURAL SURGERY. 


1. Dyspepsia ix A Rooster. Some 








CULTIVATION OF THE QUINCE. 


. " ears Messrs. Enitors,—The Quince is but little 
past ] observed my children paving othe rg | cultivated, as a useful fruit, in this country ; 
rooster, that with other poultry been re- | and it is indeed, from some unknown cause to 


moved from the commits re the city, and became 
the many other bipeds 


@ pampered animal, 
who take little exercise, feed high, and live 


without work. Upon appreaching the group of 


children who had possession of the bird, it was 
discovered that he could not stand although his 
crop was full. On attempting to place him on 
his feet, he repeatedly fell forward with the 
weight of his crop, which was distended and 
hard from the amount of its contents. Presum- 
ing that his stomach wanted relief from indi- 
gestion, and not knowing how an emetic would 
work, | took a sharp kn.ie, cut a hole in the 
crop and emptied it of its contents. It was then 
washed out with clean water, and the incision 
sewed up. The fowl being placed upon its 
feet, immediately flapped its wings and walked 
away. The materials removed from the crop 
measured a quart or more, consisting of whole 
grains of Indian corn, oats and water melon 
seeds, which, from the commencement of putre- 
factive fermentation, smelled very offensive. 
This state of the crop caused me to wash it out 
clean before sowing it up. k 

2. PRoLapsvs ant, OR COMING DOWN OF THE 
INTESTINE IN HOGS. In the month of January 
1844, my assistant informed me that we should 
lose two of our best store hogs, out of a litter of 
eight, being three quarter Berkshire shoats, 
between four and five months old. The intes- 
tines in both cases had descended and bulged 
out of the body as large as a man’s fist. They 
were immediately removed to a small out build- 
ing where they could be shut up and kept warm 
by themselves. The first operation was to hold 
up their hind feet, and wash with warm water 
the protruded intestine, and then to grease it 
with warm tallow. A man continuing to hold 
the animal by its hind feet with the head down, 
my two thumbs were gently pressed upon the 
intestines until it began to yield, and in two or 
three minutes it was returned into the body. 
The creature struggled and strained so hard 
that it come down again several times, and was 
as often returned in thé same manner, some- 
times requiring an additional thumb or finger of 
a third person to ov the resi caused 
by the straining of the hog. External pressure 
was then made with a roll of rags, confined to 
the part by a bandage around its body and be- 
tween its legs. It was then shut up in the dark 
and supplied with clean dry straw to lie upon. 
This process was applied to both. 

On looking in upon the patients two hours 
after, they informed me, that the pledget and 
bandages were uncomfortable, and that they had 
taken the liberty of rabbing against the building, 
and had gotthem off. I could not scold at the 
unruly animals whose sensibilities are about as 
acute as the thickness of their skins. So as 
the intestines had come down again, | called my 
assistants, and tieing together the hind feet of 
the young porkers, we secured them to the side 
of the building in an elevated position, so that 
they could touch the ground with the fore feet, 
and afier returning the intestines once more, left 
them in that position. My two men had now 
b so t d to the operation, that 
they acted without my aid. We left the shoats 
standing heads down, an hour or more uptil 
they were perfectly tame from fatigue in stand- 
ing in such an unusual position. And when 
they were released, they nestled in the straw 
and went to sleep. Nothing was given to 
them the first day but a little drink, and next 
day some Indian meal gruel. ‘They recovered, 
and at the end of the year made heavy pork. 

3. Cow Lesywe geek norms. On New 
Year's day, 1845, one of my cows in fighting 
another with a fence between ihem, caught the 
horn in the rail and completely separated it 
from the pith. I was absent at the time, but 
my man who acted as assistant surgeon in the 
cases of the shoats, and who thought he had 
learned something from a B00K FARMER, under- 
took to practice on his own account. He con- 

luded b ing on the nature of things, 
that as the horn was made to cover the pith, the 
pith ought to be covered, especially in winter. 
He accordingly shut up the cow by herself, and 
looking around, found the horn beside the fence 
lying on the ground, and as cold as a stone. It 
was replaced, and he went to my tarm medicine- 
chest, and taking therefrom a roll of sticking 
plaster, spread long strips of muslin with it, and 
wound the strips around the base of the horn. 
The result was, that next day the hora became 











warm at the base, and gradually extended up- 


wards until the whole assuased ts natural tem- 
perature. The plaster adhered more than a 
week, and upon examination at that time, the 
horn was found to be united. It is now three 
mouths since the accident, the horn is firmly 
fixed in its natural position, and the cow is well, 
and running at large with the others. 

If these facts and observations will be useful 
to any one of the agricultural community, please 
to accept them from your friend, 

RICHMOND. 

Stateg Island, March 28, 1545. 

{Albany Cultivator. 











ACuarcoat Roap. The process of making 
such a road is described by a writer in the Cleve- 
land Herald as follows: 

*Timber from six to eighteen inches through, is 
cut twenty-four feet long, and piled ap lengthwise 
in the centre of the road about five feet high, being 
nine feet high at the bottom and two at the top, 
and then covered with straw and earth in the man- 
ner of coal-pits. The earth required to cover the 
pile, taken from either side, leaves two good sized 
ditches, and the timber although not split is easily 
charred, and when charred, the earth is removed 
to the side of the ditches, the coal raked down, to 
a width of fifteen feet, leaving it two feet thick at 
the centre and one at the sides, and the road is 
completed.’’ 

A road of this kind is now being made in the 
Cotton Wood swamp near Blissfield in Michigan. 
From the writer above quoted we learn that about 
seventy roads are completed, twenty of which have 
been used for the Jast sevea months; and the bal- 
ance for three months; and as it is on the great 
thoroughfare West, and as in addition, on an aver- 
age, sixteen heavy loaded teams, to afid from an 
ashery, pass over it daily, it has been very well 
tried during the winter and spring, and yet there 
is no appearance of ruts, but it presents an even 
hard sarface. 

‘The Company making d pay the coniract- 
ors at the rate of $660 a mile. ‘The road is said 
to become very compact ard to be free from mud 
or dust. Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, and Mr. New- 
ton, an engineer who inspected the Blissfield road 
above mentioned, state that they passed over it the 
morning after a rain. 

*“At each end of the different sections of the coal 
road the mud on the causeway was felly deep 
where there was that deep of earth; and nearly or 
quile half axletree deep where the logs were bro- 
ken; when on the coal road, there was not the least 
standing, and the impress of the feet of a horse 
passing rapidly over it was like that made on hard 


th 





washed sand, as the surf recedes, on the shore of 


the lake. ‘The water is not drained from tie ditch- 
es, and yet there are no ruts or inequalities in the 
surface of the coal road, except what is produced 
by more compact packing on the line of travel. 
We think it is probable 

te for the defici of 
in many sections of the ‘West—and where a road 





is to be constracted through forest jand, that coal 
may be used ata fourth of the expense oi limestone.”’ 


Greens. “White mustard, spinach, water- 
cresses, dandelions, and the leaves and roots of 
Boil 
them with a little salt and saleratus in the wa- | 50 
If not fresh and plump, soak them in salt 
them. 
When they are boiled enough, they will sink to 


very small beets, are the best greens. 


ter. 
and water half an hour before cookin 


the bottom of the pot. 





that coal will fully com- 
lime stone tal quae 


me, greatly neglected wherever it thrives, al- 
though the fruit is always in demand, and 
generally commands a good price. There is 
no fruit tree I am acquainted with, that requires 
more, and pays better for, praning than the 
Quince ; and there is none, I believe, that re- 
ceive less, or is more negleeted. The Peer, the 
Apple, the Peach, Cherry, and the many et cet- 
eras, ate all cherished, dug around, pruned and 
trained by the amateur, but the Quince is often 
left “solitary and alone,”’ by the side of a ditch, 
with its roots overgrown with grass or rank 
growing weeds and briars, onproned and neg- 
lected, only when in fruit, and then the good 
lady of the house has a jealous eye for its gol- 
den load, and would sooner be deprived of her 
best set of China than the crop of Quinces to 
grace her table, as one of the best preserves ; 
ind then every one exclaims, ‘“‘what a fine pre- 
serve the Quince is—how very delicious!" 
Now, sir, as I am always an advocate for the 
ladies, and have one present whilst writing, 
which gives credence to this assertion, | hope 
this much neglected tree will arrest the atten- 
tion of the cultivators of fruit, and be pruned and 
cultivated in connection with other trees of the 
orchard. 
The Quince thrives best in a rich loamy soil, 
and if planted by the side of a ditch, pig-pound, 
cow-house, shed, or such location, it grows and 
bears well. The tree is increased and propa- 
gated by taking the suckers from the mother 
plant, by layering? and by patting out cuttings 
in the spring, precisely the same, as the Goose- 
berry and Currant. Pruning, as { have said he- 
fore, is essentially necessary, and should be 
done at the fall of the leaf; the method I adopt, 
is simply to cut out all the small old branches 
at the points, and leave all young shoots of the 
last year’s wood, which will be the bearing 
branches next year; the small old twigs are al- 
ways unfruitful, and take a portion of the sap 
from the fruitful ones, and hence the utility of 
pruning. The principal object to be kept ir 
view by the pruner, is to cut out a portion of 
old-bearing wood every year, in order to bring 
in young shoots for fruiting the succeeding 
summer, and to keep the tree in regular and 
uniform shape. 
In addition to the usefulness of the Quince 
as a fine fruit, the tree answersas an excellent 
parent stock to graft or inoculate the Pear up- 
on ;—and perhaps on giving it a fair trial, will 
evade some of the diseases the Pear stock is 
subject to, as the fire-blight, &c. The roots of 
the Quince do not penetrate so deep as the Pear 
tree into the sub-soil, which perhaps will be 
traced as an evil to the growth of the Pear in 
wet weather, as the soil must certainly become 
cold and saturated at a certain depth, and 
consequently the root of the tree must be in a 
colder temperature than the branches. 
Yours, E. SAYERS. 
(Western Farmer and Gardener. 





NEW ENGLAND EMIGRATION. 

The spirit of emigration so rife in New Eng- 
land, tending as it has, within the Jast fifteen or 
twenty years, to concentrate the lands in the 
hands of a few, is producing a great and deleteri- 
ous influence on their agricultural interests, and 
operating against those improvements which are 
advocated by all enlightened agriculturalists of 
the present day. I have been lead to this con- 
clusion in viewing the half-cultivated and neg- 
lected land that abounds in almost every part of 
New England, and it has induced me to make 
a few suggestions on the of pmigratinn, 
with the hope that some more experienced - 
son may be disposed to examine it, and give 
his views of its effect on agriculture. 

All who are conversant with the habits of the 
people of New England, have observed their 
disposition to rove over the face of the globe. 
So true is this, that no country or island can be 
visited where ason of New England has pene- 
trated. The wilds of the west, the deserts of 
the east, icy shores of the north, the luxuriant 
lands of the south, and the savage islands of the 
ecean,all have representatives from the ‘‘land of 
the pilgrims’’ dwelling in their midst. It seems 
tw be an inbred principle with them, to where 
civilized man never trod before. Their fathers 
set the example in leaving their homes in Eurupe 
to come to the wilderness of America; and ver- 
ily the mantle has fallen on the sons. 

A large proportion of the young men of New 
England, who have been trained to agricultural 
parsuits, are leaving their homes and emigrating 
to the west in pursuit of a fortune. They look 
upon the west as an El Dorado, where every- 
thing is to be gained and nothing can be lost ; 
alas! how many, after struggling for years to 
find it, are doomed to disappointment. Go into 
any of our villages and ask, ** Where are all 
your young men!” and the response will be, 
‘* Gone to the west ; they could not be induced 
to stay at home and improve our ‘ worn-out 
lands,’ when the west was open to them as ‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey.’’’ West- 
ward the tide of emigration makes its way, and 
what can be done to stay its progress! All 
classes seem to look upon a home at the west 
as the greatest earthly possession. A man that 
can be contented to stay at home and cultivate 
a farm, with all the natural advantages its loca- 
tion gives him for a market, isthought by many 
to be weak-minded. It is this infatuation for 
the west, causing many to sell’ their farms that 
they may emigrate, whieh throws so much 
land into the ‘possession of comparatively few 
individuals, not leaving enoagh engaged in 
agriculture to cultivate them in a proper manper. 
‘They are furthermore crippled by the fact, that 
in most cases those who purchase them, instead 
of being able to return to the land a proper share 
of what is taken from it, must send it to the 
west to pay for the very land they are not able 
to improve. ‘The land at the east is impover- 
ished tw improve the land at the west. 

None can deny that the west holds out great 
temptations to the farmer who has become dis- 
heartened and tired of working the impoverished 
land of New England, in the cheapness of the 
land and the fertility of the soil, yet sull I 
doubt whether these inducements overbalance 
the advantages, all things considered, a farm at 
the east possesses. Probably two two-thirds of 
those whe have emigrated west could have 
made more money at home, with the same 
amount of labor and privation they there endure, 
if money be their object. If education and 
social privileges are brought into the account, 
the east possesses every advantage over the west. 
If the land be higher and the soil not so rich 
at the east, the farmer does nut require so much 
of the former, and the latter can be made as 
fertile as they wish, if they will use the know]- 
edge placed before them. Here the farmer has 
a ready market for all he can raise, at much 
higher prices than at the west; and as manu- 
factories increase, the demand is more than the 
supply. The eastern farmer has an advantage 
in being able to purchase cheaper all he wishes 
to buy, in consequence of the saving of trans- 
portation. The agricultural products of the 
west must necessarily seek a distant market, 
and articles that cannot be uced there must 
be returned in exchange. The transportation, 
commissions, &c., thus operate as a bounty in 
favor of the east—forcing the western farmer to 
sell cheaper and buy dearer than his eastero 
neighbor. By reference to the prices of agri- 
cultural staples, I find that they are from 25 to 
per cent. less at the west than at the east, 
so that though their crops are more abundant, 
they do not in fact realize as much in propor- 





tion for them; and when they add the cost of 


bor and agricultural implements, the heavy tax- 
es for farm buildings, fences, roads, school- 
houses, churches, and other improvements that 
are necessary in al] new States, emigrants will 
find their land has cost them nearly or quite as 
mach as it does in the Eastern States. 

The land in New England is not so poor and 
worn out as many have been led to suppose. It 
is true, it has been cultivated fora long time, 
but is that a sufficient reason for its not yielding 
more abundantly? Old England has been long- 
er under cultivation, yet they find no difficulty 
in preducing the largest crops ever raised in any 
country, because they cultivate their lands on 
scientific principles; and when the farmers of 
New England go and do likewise, they will find 
their lands bringing forth abundantly. If any 
doubt it, a trial will convince them that poor 
New England can still produce large crops. 
The sun shines as genially, and the showers are 
as abundant as they ever weref;large crops have 
deen raised ; what, then, is in the way of our 
farmers’ success? Tt wants the sons to stay at 
home and study theoretical and practical farming 
with a determination that they will do their du- 
ty ; then we should not hear the land evil spo- 
ken of, or so many “complaiats of the necessity 
of emigrating to make a living. 

* o o * bel 
I trast that a brighter day will dawn upon us, 
when State and county agricultural societies are 
formed throughout our land. They are begin- 
ning to wake up the farmer to the importance 
of scientific agricultural knowledge in the culti- 
vation of land. Theshows and meetings of the 
societies tend to diffuse practical information 
among them, and incite them to study the best 
methods of using their manures, and what ma- 
nures they should use on their different soils to 
produce the best crops, and such other agricul- 
tural information as they need, leading them to 
expect greater results as the reward of their la- 
bor from year to year. Much has been accom- 
plished in the few last years by the aid of these 
societies in raising the standard of agriculture ; 
but there is still a greater work to be performed 
by the agriculturalists of our land, before it will 
ceeupy the high position to which it is entitled. 
Let us see to it, that New England has the 
honor of being first in this as well as other en- 
terprises. S. C. Cuantes. 
Middletown, Ct. 
{Amer. Agriculturist. 


Just Comptiment to Boston. The Ver- 
mont Patriot—a very ably condacted journal— 
says :— 
**Speaking of the wealth and business of Bos- 
ton, perhaps there is nocity of the size in the 
world where you will find among the business 
men so much integrity—indeed of all the sterl- 
ing qualities which should distinguish upright 
men of business—men to be trusted in the dark; 
men whose word is equal to their bond. 
— is this true of the men of the old school. 
ou can see it in their looks and read it in their 
deportment. If occasionally you make better 
bargains in New York, you will never be sure 
of so good ones, Boston business and prices are 
more stable and uniform ; so that, in the long 
ron you will find it for your advantage to go to 
Boston,especially if you do business on the cred- 
it system, as is customary in the country. 








Georcta Arrow Root. We have received 
from Col. Hallowes, of Camden county, a very 
superior specimen of arrow rootof his own man- 
ufacture. Col. Hallowes, we are pl d to 





To Maxe a Svastirvre ror WuHate-o 
Soar ror Wasnixe Frorr Trees. Take 18 
Ibs. potash and 30 Ibs. of foot oil, and put it in 
a barrel. Every other day pour upon the mix- 
ture 12 quarts boiling water, stirring it every 
day fora few minutes. When the barre! is 
filled up. with water, the soap will be fit for use. 
‘Now putabout 4 gallons of Soap into a hogs- 
head of 150 gallons of water, and apply the 
suds to the trees by aid of the garden engine. 
(A cheaper instrument is Willis’s Syringe.) 
This application is one of the best destroyers of 
insects known, and at the same time it is an ex- 
cellent stimulant to all vegetation. [American 
Agricult. 





Parent Awt Harr. J. B. Smith & Co. 
have patented, and are manufacturing in Wor- 
cester, avery ingenious haft for awls. This 
contrivance must be of great utility to shoe ma- 
kers and others having occasion to use that in- 
strament. The haft is made of leather as solid 
and compact as wood, but unlike wood, per- 
fectly secure from splitting. The awls are 
changed at pleasure, and when inserted are en- 
tirely firm, and strongly set. This litde im- 
provement is better worthy of notice than many 
larger inventions, relating, as it does, to an in- 
egenee so extensively and constantly employ- 
ed. 





Tue Stoop or War Germantown. It is 
said that orders have been received at the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard to proceed forthwith in 
the construction of the Germantown, now on 
the stocks, so as to have her completed as soon 
as possible. The moment she is completed, it 
is in contemplation to put another vessel on 
the stocks. 





A large silver mine has been discovered on 
New River, in Grayson county, Va., about 
twenty miles from the court house of that coun- 
ty. A smelting furnace is about to be erected 
at the mines. 





To remove Grease Spots. Rub magnesia 
on the spot, and cover it with clean paper,-and 
apply above it a warm flatiron, Repeat until 
the spot is removed. 





Cement ror Broxen Grass or Crockery. 
‘Take the white of an egg and very fine quick- 
lime. 











STATE LAWS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the year one th d eight hundred and forty-five. 
AN ACT to regulate the use of Railroads. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same,—as follows: 


Sect. 1. No locometive engine or other motive 
power shall be allowed to ran apon any railroad 
constructed by authority of this Commonwealth, 
except such as belong to, and are contfolled by, the 
corporation owning and managing such road, unless 
by the consent of such corporation. 

Sect. 2. Every Railroad corporation, which may 
be the owner of any railroad in use, is hereby re- 
quired, at reasonable times, and for a reasonable 
compensation, to draw over their road the passen- 
gers, merchandise, and cars of any other railroad 
corporation, which has been, or may hereafter be, 














learn is extensively engaged in the culture and 
manufactore of this article. His preparations 
for stperating the powder and drying it are ex- 
tensive and costly. He has been entirely suc- 
cessful, and now offers for sale between 4000 
and 5066 pounds 4s the*tesalt of his tas? >+"s 
operations. Col. Hallowes warrants it not on- 
ly to be entirely free from all impurities, but al- 
so to be decidedly superior to the imported arti- 
ele. [Savannah Republican. 





Peas. Peas should be put into boiling water 
with salt and saleratus, in proportion of a quat- 
ter of a teaspoonful of saleratus to half a peck 
of peas. Boil them trom fifteen to thirty min- 
utes, according to their age and kind. hen 
boiled tender, take them out of the water with 
a skimmer, salt and butter them to the taste. 
Peas to be guod, should be fresh gath-red, and 
not shelled till just before they are cooked. 





There was a heavy tornado and hail storm in 
the parishes of Caddo and De Soto, Louisiana, 
on the 2Ist ult., which did great damage to 
crops, buildings, animals, trees, &c. The hail 
is said to have been atone place, six inches 
deep. 

















One of the most valuable improvements which 
we have met for some time, is the ‘*Compound 
Lever Buckle,’’ invented by Henry Lawrence, 
of Chenango county, N. Y. The article is in- 
tended chiefly for the use of the trace or tug in 
harnesses, and is equally applicable to the hea- 
viest or lightest draft. Its peculiar advantages 
are, that ut dispenses with the use of the tongue, 
thus obviating the necessity of cutting holes in 
the trace, and giving to it greater strength and 
durability. Every one has noticed thata trace 
breaks first where the tongue of the buckle goes 
through ; this is owing to the whole strain of 
the draft coming on but a small portion of the 
thace, and to the leather becoming rotion and 
weakened by the holes letting in wet. With 
this buckle, the trace can be taken up or altered 
to any required position, and is instantly fasten- 
ed with the utmost exactness,to a hair's breadth. 
It is an article of great simplicity, neat and 
durability, and we have no doubt is destined to 
come into general use. The patentee has left 
one of the buckles at this office, where it may be 
seen by those interested in such improvements. 

[Albany Cult. 








Goop Starcu For Linen. There is economy 
in stiffening the collars and wristbands of shirts 
with unboiled starch. Take as much of the 
best raw starch as will fill half a common tum- 
bler or a half pint cop. Mix it well witha 
spoon, pressing out all the lumps, till you get it 
thoroughly dissolved. Next adda tea spoonful 
of salt, to prevent its sticking. ‘Then pour in- 
to a broad earthen pan, add gradually a pint of 
clear cold water, and stir and mix it it Do 
not boil it. 

The shirts having been washed and dried, dip 
the wristbands in this starch, and then squeeze it 
out. After each dipping, stir it up from the 
bottom with a spoon. Then sprinkle the shirts, 
and then fold or rol} them up with the collars 
and wristbands folded every side. This quan- 
tity of cold starch is sufficient for the collars 
and wristbands of a dozen shirts, Ladies’ collars 
may also be done up with cold starch if the 
muslin is not very thin. [Miss Leslie. 





In order to discover when cotton is mixed 
with wool, in cloth sold as pure wool, wet a 
piece of the cloth in nitric acid, spread it upon a 
china plate, and leave it during seven or eight 
mioutes upon a stove, if in the winter, or in the 
sun, if in the summer. At the end of that 
time, all the woollen threads will be turned 

ellow, while the cotton ones will be white. 

f the cloth be colored, the action of the acid 
must be lengthened, so as to produce a dissolu- 
tion of the coloring substance. 


Userc. axp cuear. A parlor stove has been 
invented at Baton Rouge, Lovisiana, with an 
attached Gasometer, by which as much - 

ay 








clearing the land the difference in price of la- 


can be extracted from the coal during the 
as will serve for light during the evening. 


authorized by the islature to enter with their 
railroad upon, or to unite the same with, the road 
of such corporation, and use such last named road. 
Aad if the respective corporations, whose roads are 
so abited, shall be anable to agree apoa the com- 
Lannsetion 29 a3 cfurrgaid, to be paid, the Seprem» 
Sadia Costes upwtiies pein ne a vather aa, 
and upon notice to the other party, shall appomt 
three commissioners, who shall, upon dae notice to 
the parties interested, proceed to determine and fix 
such rate of compensation, And the award of said 
commissioners, or a major part of them, shall be 
binding upon the respective corporations i d 
therein, antil the same shall have been revised or 
altered by commissioners so appointed as aforesaid ; 
but no such revision or alteration shall be made by 
such commis-ioners, within one year after such de- 
cision and award shall have been made. 

Sec. 3. The said commissioners shall, upon the 
application of either party, if the respective corpo- 
rations cannot agree upon the same, also determine 
the stated periods at which said cars are to be drawn 
as aforesaid, having reference to the convenience 
and interest of said corporations and of the public, 
who wil! be accommodated thereby. 

Sec. 4. The compensation of said commissioners, 
for their services and expenses, shall be paid by the 
respective corporations interested therein, in equal 
proportions. 

_ Sect. 5. This Act shall take effect from and after 





its passage. 
Approved by the Governor, March 25, 1845. 


AN ACT relating to the Sarvey of the Coast of 
Massachusetts. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows: 


Sec. 1. Any person employed under and by vir- 
tue of an act of the Congress of the United States, 
passed the tenth day of Febraary, in the year eigh- 
teen handred and seven, and the supplement there- 
to, may eater upon lands within this state, for the 
purpose of exploring, surveying, triangulating, lev- 
eling, or doing any other act which may be neces- 
sary to effect the objects of said act, snd may erect 
any works, stations, buildings, or appendages, req- 
uisite for that purpose, doing no unnecessary injary 
thereby. . 

Sec. 2. If the parties interested cannot agree ap- 
on the amount to be paid for the damages caused 
by doing any of the acts aforesaid, either of them 
may petiton the commissioners of the ceanty in 
which the land entered upon is situated, to hear the 
parties, and assess any damage, which in the apin- 
ion of the commissioners, has accrued to the owner 
or possessor of the land so entered upon. 

Sec, 3. The commissioners, as soon as may be, 

shall the parties, either with or without a view of” 
the premises, as the commissioners shall determine 

and before any hearing shall be had, shall order no- 
tice to be given to all persons interested, at Jeast 

fourteen days before the time of hearing. 

Sec. 4. Thegommissioners shall file in the office of 
the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas for said 
county, a report of their doings, which report shalt 
be conclusive upon the parties, unleas one of them 
shall file within thirty days after the term of said 
Coort, which shall be held next after said report 
shall be filed, a petition to the said Court, that a 
trial be had in the case in said Court, and after no- 
tice to the opposite party, a trial shall be had in 
said Coart, in the same manner in which other civ- 
il cases are there tried. 


Sec. 5. The person so entering upon land as 
aforesaid. may tender to the party injured sufficient 
amends therefor, and if the damages finally assess- 
ed shall not exceed the amount so tendered, the 
person so entering shall recover his costs; and in 
all other cases the prevailing party shall recover his 
costs, . 

Sec. 6. In the taxation and allowance of costs in 
the Coart of Common Pleas, upon a trial of the 
case, the proceedings of the said Court ehall hold 
the same relation to the report of the commission- 
ers, as proceedings of the same Court hold to judg - 
ments of Jastices of the Peace, in cases of appeal 
from said judgments, and they shall be taxed ac- 
een 5 shall wilfally injare, d 

Sec. 7. If any person wilfally injure, de- 
face, or remove any signal, monument. building, 
or any appendage thereto, erected, used, or con- 
atracted, under and by virtue of the act of Congress 
aforesaid, be shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars for 
each offence, to be recovered by indictment to the 


use of the person prosecuting, and shall also be lia- 
blo for all damages sustained by the United States 
of America, to be in an action on the 
case, in court of competent jurisdiction 


oe 8. This act shall take 
Approved by the Governor, March 25, 1845. 
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SALAMANDER SAFES. 

It is now customary for merchants and others, 
in cities, to deposit their books, over night, in 
iron safes to protect them against the ravages of 
fires. These safes are made in different forms | 
and of different materials. Some afford com- | 
plete protection to books and papers, while oth- | 
| 





ers have failed to do it. 


We have delayed till the present week, to | 


take any other measures to secure our nomer- | 
ous books against fire than to carry one set to a | 
private lodging. But we have now procured | 
of Messrs. Thayer & Edwards, corner of | 
Congress and Water streets, a Salamander | 
It is of medium size, 


} 


Sofe that suits us well. 
and of rectangular form; the outer and inner 
plates are of wrought iron, and the space be- 
tween the plates is filled with composition which 
is not combustible nor a conductor of heat. 
This space is so large that the walls, in- | 
cluding the door, are three inches thick. One | 





important point is to fill this space with a proper | 
' 
material to prevent the communication of heat | 


| 


from the exterior. It is also important to have | 
} 

good metal that can be so wrought as to secure 

good joints. Cast iron will not answer the pur- 


pose for that often breaks on heating, and often- 


Waces. The Journeymen Bakers of Mon- 
treal recently struek for higher wages, and 
after holding out three or four days they ob- 
tained the price asked. The rate of wages for 
common laborers in Montreal at the present time 
varies from 2s 6d. to 3s. (50 to 60 cents) aday. 
The City Corporation are paying the former 
sum, whilst on the Canals, the latter is paid, 
and in some cases higher. Masons 5s. to 7s. 
($1 to $1,50) Plasterers, 5s. to 7s. 6d. ($120 
to $150) Bricklayers, 6s. 6d.; Painters; 6s. 
6d.; Carpenters, 5s. to 6s. 6d. 


IP Wages in London appear to be as high 
as in Boston, and in some cases higher. Me- 


chanics there receive from eight to ten dollars 
a week. 





Newspaper Borrowers. We have frequent 
complaints from subseribers concerning the an- 
noyance to which they are sabjected by borrow- 
ers. A mechanic at the upper part of the town 
told us yesterday, that his family had been so 
annoyed for severa] months past by the constant 
borrowing of a neighbor, that he was hesitating 
between stopping his own paper for a while, or 
subscribing for an extra copy to be left at his 
neighbor’s door. Will all borrowers please to 
notice this paragraph particularly. [N. B. 
Herald. 


Raitroap Accipent. The Pottsville Ga- 
zeite says that on Thursday afternoon a woman 
named Mrs. Fallon endeavored to crossthe Mt. 
Carbon Railroad whilst the train was passing 
down rapidly: she had just cleared the foremost 


| car when her dress eaught in the projecting iron 


of one of the breakers, and in an instant she was 
hurled under the cars. When taken up imme- 
diately afterwards, it was ascertained that both 


| legs had been severed fromm the body, and that 


she was shockingly mangled and matilated oth- 


er still on falling, as sates must do, in case of | orwise. 


fire, into the cellar or to the lower floor. 

The Safes of Messrs. Thayer & Edwards 
appear to be made in a thorough manner, much 
better than some we have seen. 
now been in use for about seven years, and so 
far as we can Jearn they have given complete 
bouks, &c., through several 


hours exposure to intense heat. 


protection to 


The locks on these safes are strong and se- 
cure ; no auger of the thief has yet been found 
sharp enough to affect the bolt; and a hammer 
that could demolish such a structure as our Safe 
is, must make noise enough to awake even a 
This Firm are confident that 
their combination locks cannot be picked. 


city watchman. 





We now feel pretty secure, so far as our en- | 
try books and papers are concerned ; and tf our 
castle, Quincy Hall, should sink in flames to 
the cellar bottom, we should expect to find our | 
bocks there unscathed—buried but not dead. 





They have | 


| the battle, or which 





| 
| Aw Ucty Bire. The N. Y. Tribune says, 
‘‘we were very badly bitten yesterday by a dead 
sea-hotse in Broadway. We are no great con- 
noisseurs in monsters ; but as near as we could 
judge froma mere superficial examination, this 
is constructed by drawing a good number of 
codfish skins over an ox-frame. The teeth are 
pieces of bone sawed in two and each end fast- 
ened to the upper and lower jaw, and fit admira- 
bly. The tongue is very neatly fashioned of 
red bombazine.”’ 


Battie is Hay. Capt Low, of the 
schooner Louisiana, arrived at New York from 
St. Domingo, reports, that a Haytien man-of- 
war arrived at that place the’day previous to 
her sailing, who reported that there had been 
an engagement between Haytiens and the 
Spaniards. A large number were killed and 
wounded on both sides, some of the latter were 
brought off by the schooner. The details of 
party were victorivus, had 





not transpired. 








Fine. Tuesday afternoon, about a quarter 











Carcure as Herrers rm Kextvexy. Itap- 
pears that a very rich old widow lady by the 
name of M »had an only daughter, who 
was a most beaatiful creature and could com- 
mand the hand of the proudest of Kentucky's 
sons ; bot she strange to say, loved a little gen- 
tleman tailor, by the name of P. , who had 
been so fortunate as to woo her without her 











mother’s knowledge. At length, the factcame 
to the parent’s ears apd she forbade the young 
P. her house. A few weeks after the 


old lady had oceasion tobe absent one evening 
ull a late honr, of course the Jovers did not let 
such an opportanity pass, of spending the even-* 
ing together, and when they heard Mrs. 
returning, the lover not being able to 
escape, was put safely into a large closet. On 
the entrance of Mrs. , she, having had 
a hint from a faithful servant, made to 
question her about her lover, and declaring that 
he had just gone out of the house. ‘This the 
damsel stoutly denied,but her mamma would not 
believe her, and as a terrible punishment order- 
ed her to be locked up in the dark closet, there 
to remain till broad daylight. On her opening 
the closet door next morning Mrs. was 
thunder-struck at beholding her daughterasleep 
in the young tailor’s arms! It is needless to 
add the mother no Jonger opposed their union, 
on that very day the blushing girl was united to 
her honorable lover, and they are now enjoying 
all the blisses and kisses of their romantic hon- 
ey-moon. [Louisville Courier. 





a. 











The Sunbury, Penn., American says that the 
advance on Iron during the last few months,will, 
in the annual produce of an ordinary furnace, 
amount to upwards of twenty thousand dollars. 
An ordinary furnace costs, with all its fixtures 
necessary to put itin operation, about ten thou- 
sand dollars. The furnace will yield fifty tons 
|per week, or 2600 per annum,of pig iron, which 

now commands forty dollars per ton. The 

| American says iron can be made in that region 
\for twenty dollars. Ifso, a single furnace will 
clear $52,000 per annum. These profits are 
enormous, but competition will soon regulate 
them. A furnace has lately been putin opera- 
tion at Pottsville, in which the anthracite coal 
of that region is burned, and the blue clay iren 
| stone found among the coal mines smelted, pro- 
ducing the best quality of pigiron. This is the 
| first successful attempt that has been made to 
work the ores found in the anthracits regions, 
and this furnace produces about six tons of me- 
tal per day. 

The VenangoDemocrat reports the commence- 
ment of **three new furnaces for making lron,”’ 
within a range of four miles, on Big Sugar 
Creek, in that county. The Democrat further 
states that immense beds of ore have been found 
in the vicinity of each of these establishments. 





Sztanper Suir. An action, for slander, was 
tried inthe Supreme Court here, last week, be- 
tween Mr. Henry M. Paine, optician, mathe- 
matical instrument maker, &c., and Mr. Ebene- 
zer Dunbar, beth of Clappville, in this county. 
The slander consised in Mr. Dunbar’s having 





UP Our distant readers are informed that for | before 2 o'clock, the kitchen of a three-story \charged Mr. Paine with the forgery of two 


a week past we have had most delightful | 


weather; moderate showers, alternate sunshine, 


mild, warm enough, delightful to all the senses. | 


On Thursday it rained copiously from sunsettill 
three o'clock in the morning, and our fields 
must be pretty well saturated. Grass fields | 
alone have suffered, but it is not too late to hope 
for large supplies of hay this season. 

We are happy to state that our markets con- 
tinue good 


Prices will now remunerate those 
farmers who make good calculations and who 


' 
do not depend too much on hired labor. | 
| 
i 


iP Dr.8. 8. Whitney, formerly of Newton, 
and now residing near the Court House in Dedham, 
having recently returned from Europe, has procured | 
the apparatus requisite for diseases requiring the at- 
tention of the surgeon. He is prepared to apply | 
the particular method of practice to Club feet, Wry 
Neck. Curvatere of the Spine, &c., which 1s ap- 
plied by Mons. Guerin, the celebrated Orthopeedist 
of Paris 


\Am 2 eae B 


« Sei y YOULO te BeeU, I eduIncy Pall, ot 


R uggles, Nourse & Mason. 


Fine. The Pitsbargh Post says a very de- 
structive fire occurred in Alleghany city, opposite 
The loss is estimated at 
$200,000; many of the books and papers of the 


Pittsburg, last week. 


to pieces. 


wooden house, corner of Hanover and Cross 

streets, occupied by Abram T. English, took 
| fire in consequence of the pipe of the cooking- 
stove being too near the furring. The fire was 
extinguished with little damage. 

The alarm about @ o'clock, was occasioned 


| by the burning of a tar barrel, in or near 


[Adv. 


Charles street. 


FLoceine 1n Scnoot. A schoolmaster named 


| David Atwood was tried in the Court of Com- 


mon Pleas in Dedham, last week, for severely 
flogging one of his pupils, cutting his head, 
pulling out his hair, and *‘bruising his body, all 
over.”’ One of the scholars testified that he 
counted seventy-nine blows and then stopped 
counting, thinking the master was going to 


The jury could not agree. 

Precocious Derravity. A_ colored girl, 
about ten years old, a servant in the family of a 
Mr. Thomas, in Baltimore, admiristerd a large 
quantity of laudanum to an infant two months 


| old, at the instance of another girl, who told 


her that she would be paic for killing all white | sate, and notwithstanding the effurts made to 
ebildren. The child was not expected to live. 


wore-Breakers. <A lad by the 

Juonikin, on Sunday evening, broke 

of Messrs. Brown & Hastings, 

shington and Warren streets, but 

ed before he had secured any 

we ssc made to much poise in getting 

if. Committed for trial in the Municipal Court. 


[ Post. 


Disaster. Sch Dove, of and from Liver- 
pool, NS. was coming into Us port on Satur- 
day morning last, in the NE gale, and Capt. 


| promissory notes, in the summer of 1843,-—-one 
|for $150 and the other for $359,—held by 
| Mr. Paine against Mr. Jabez S. Dimmock, son- 
lin-law of Mr. Dunbar. The utterance of the 
lalleged slanderous matter was clearly proved, 
and the defendant attempted to show the truth 
of the same in defence,—but he failed to do so 
| satusfactorily, and the verdict of $500 damages 
| was rendered for Mr. Paine. The case occu- 
pied several days, and excited considerable in- 
terest. [Worcester A%gis. 





| Torat Perversity. A young woman,a 
| daughter of Mr. Rooney, a grocer, got into a 
itrivial quarrel with her sister on Saturday 
| morning, and immediately afterward went and 
| bought a shilling’s worth of laudanum, making 


| kill him. The boy’s offence was laughing. inquiries at the same time of the person of whom 


ishe purchased it, how great a quantity it would 
take to kill a grown person, and how mucha 





lehiid. Her mother finding the drug with ber, 
|took possession of it, but the wilful girl imme- | 
‘diately proceeded to purchase an additional | 
| quantity for a sixpence, which she drank.— | 
| When observed she was in a very dangerous 


save her, she expired the next morning. It was 
thought that she merely intended to frighten 
| her sister and the family, and her rashness cost 
|her dear. [Philadelphia United States Gazette. 





A New Aarticne oF Commerce. Among} 
the imports yesterday, was an item of sixty-four 
bbls. of Grape Vine Sap, consigned to a house | 
‘in New York. ‘This 1s the first import of the 
| kind we have ever noticed, and what purpose 
| the sap is to be applied to, stirs the hile of our 
leuriosity no little. Can any body tell us! 
[Piusburgh Daily Gaz. | 


There is in some part of Germany a system 


. Griffin was washed overboard and drowned. | of medical treatment pursued called the ‘*Grape | 
forwarding men have been destroyed. Several of | The vessel being left in charge of two boys,she | (yre’’—the patient being forced to eat large | 


the iron sates were lying among the rains broken | struck on Fort Independence, and immediately |quantities of grape, no matter what his disease | 
went to pieces ; the boys it is supposed escaped. | nay be. Probably some wight has thought 


— ms asbs tek [Adv. 


icp Tue Streamsuip Hisernta, which left 
on the 16th inst, for Liverpool, with the first semi- 


monthly mail for this season, carried out one han- | 


dred and twelve passengers. Pretty well for the 


growing “ village’’ of Boston. 


jC Namerous meetings will be held in this city 


next week—the ‘‘electiqn week’’ of bygene days.— | 


On Wednesday, the very day for the boys, all our 
fine military companies will parade and show their 


colors 


jcc” We understand that the Mayor, Davis, is 
ill, ut hie country residence in Brookline; he was 
taken with bleeding at the stomach and has dis- 
charged a large quantity of blood from his mouth. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Harper & Brothers have just published another 
volume of the series of Barnes's Notes on the Gos- 


pels, in the same style as the previous volames.— 


Istanps oF Ice. 
ships which arrived at New York on Sunday, 
all speak of the immense fields of ice they en- 
countered on the Banks. The Britannia made 

| her passage among icebergs, and was detained 
nearly all day by them. 

James Arnold, of Lancaster, who had received 

$1,000 for cattle, reports that he was knocked 

down on the bridge, in that town, on ‘Tuesday eve- 

ning, and robbed of all his money. He had a part- 

| nerin business. The robbers, a tall and a short 
man, have not yet been taken. 








Tue Cyane. 
| mediate fiiting for sea of this sloop-of-war, and 
| that all the hands on the Congress frigate were 
| knocked off,to be placed upon the sloop. [Ports- 

mouth, (Va.) Chronicle. 





Wotves. An lowa editor acknowledges the 


receipt of Congressional documents ‘*in advance 


We understand that orders 
have been received at the navy yard, for the im- 


|that ifthe grapes were so powerful, the sap | 
| from which they sprung might be more so, and | 


elixir will be added to the huge phalanx already 
/arraigned against Death. (U.S. Gaz. 





Liasitities or aN Epitor. Lord Denman 
|has laid down the law recently, that an editor 


| has no right to insert any paragraph before he 


| 
| 


| has ascertained ‘that the assertion made in itis | ; 
h | labor, to restrict the free interchange of commodi- 


So then, in the case of the 
| late discoveries made by the Earl of Rosse’s tel- 
lescope, an editor ought to have proceeded to 
the different planets mentioned before he inserted 
any statement respecting them. According to 
Lord Denman, the Man in the Moon and Orion 
would beth recover swinging damages from al- 
most every editor in the United Kingdom for 
the reflections cast by the Earl's telescope on 
their characters as planets. (Punch. 


Presayterian Convention. This body in 
session at Philadelphia adopted on Monday the 
| following resolutions : bY pa tag 

1. That the institation of slavery ,existing in 


| absolutely true.”’ 








This is entitled ** Notes Explanatory and Practical, ! of the mail,’’ in consequence of a flock of wolves }these United States, is not sinful on the part of 
and an old she bear chasing the post rider across | civil society. 


on the Episties of Paul to the Ephesians, Philippi- 
ans and Colossians."" It contains several illastra- 
tive engravings and numerous notes under the text 
on each page, prepared by the Rev. Albert Barnes 
of Philadelphia. 

oTHER TALEs.— 
This is the title of a very neat little volame of 220 
pages 12 mo, intended for youth. The principal 
story was originally written for a Fair for the Blind. 
All the stories are 


Tue Burnn Girrat, wits 


interesting and the moral to each 
is good. Mrs. Emma C. Embary is the authoress. 


> Part VIL of Copland’s excejent ‘* Diction- 


ary of Practical Medicine’ is now issued. The 
seven numbers in alphabetical arrangement, con- ; ' 
tain over 1,000 pages and have not yet got through his treaty making propensity some three years ago. 


with the letter E. 


tion, *’ **Eye, Diseases of,” ind a long article on 


**Erysipelas.”’ 


uP Nos. 51 and 52 of the spicadidly **illemi- 
nated Shakepeare,’’ contain the conclusior, of 
“Twelfih Night; or What yoa Will,’ and the be put on the route between Greenport and Fall 


River, via Newport, as soon as the Fall River 
branch railroad is completed, which wiil be 


commencement of *‘As you like it.” 


pc All the above are from the pre*s of Harper 
& Brothers, and may be found in this city at the 


bookstore of Phillips & Sampson. 

The Cavcrsce is a monthly pictorial Magazine 
sold at Redding & Co's. 
and are worth as mach as is demanded for them. 


Prcrortan Bisue. The 27th No. of Harpers 
Pictorial Buble is jast pablished. 


State street have it. 





A Hit. The new postage law which goes 
into effect on the Ist of July, prevents Post- 
masters from franking letters containing money Society, have an oration and dinner in Boston 
for the payment of subscriptions to publications. : 
Those, therefore, who are desirous of saving 
postage, would do well to act on this hint and: 


forward their dues to publishers at once. 


Among the sriyects in the last 
we notice ameng others, “>, \epsy,’* ** Expectora- 


It ec mbines 
excellence of print and paper with the bes. engrav- 


The cuts are amusing 


the prairies. 





Bape tne Pirate. 


in June, 1846. 
we think most mischievous. 





An unoccupied house in Cranston, R. I., 


owned by Philetus Hervey, was destroyed by 
fire on Wednesday morning, about sunrise. 
Loss about $700. 
work of an incendiary. 

















nessee. 


Their location is in Morgan county. 





within a week or two. 


offered at the Department, have given the 
» of Boston. 





The Hon. Joha M. Botts, 
and devoted W hig, 


ings at the Tremont House. 


to Bigelow’s stable on Saturday night. 





next week. 





' Philadelphia within three weeks. 


The President has given 
a further respite to this man, to the Ist. Friday 
This is most inexplicable, and, 


The fire was, no doubt, the 


The Hon. Caleb Cashing is at the Exchange Ho- 
tel, Richwond—it is said m treaty with a certain | 
Virginia lady and large plantation which attracted 


A German colony is to be established in Ten- 
About two hundred thousend acres of 
land have been purchased, and two or three 
hundred emigrants are daily expected to arrive. 


A new steamboat called the Traveller, is to 


The examiners appointed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to decide opon the merits of the letter scales 
prefer- 

ence to that presented by Messrs. Holland & Davis 


the distinguished 
of the State of Virginia, is 
* now On & Visit to this city, and has taken lod z- 
It concludes with 


the 24th chapter of Isaiah.— Redding & Co., 8 Five hendsed dollars reward have besa offered 


for the detection of the incendiary who set fire 


The members of the Massachusetts Medical 


Three cases of infanticide have occurred at 


That slavery, as it exists in these United 
States, is not a sinful offence. 
3. That civil Government ie not bound to 
jabolish slavery in these United States. 
| 4. Thatit is notagreeable to the word of 
God for any person intentionally to induce those 
| held in slavery to rebel against their masters. 


| 





Tuunper Snower 1s Newsuryport. We 
had a thunder shower Tuesday morning, which 
lasted but a short time, but was somewhat se- 
vere for a few moments, says the Herald. The 
lightning struck the distillery of Mr. Caldwell, 
at the foot of Kent street, and slightly damaged 
the roof. At West Newbury, we learn that 
two men were prostrated in the field, and ren- 
dered insensible for some time, but were thought 
by the phySician not to have sustained any per- 
manent injury. 





Crty or Boston. In the Board of Alder- 
men, May 20th, 1845. The Board proceeded 
to examine the returns of votes from the sever- 
al wards given in yesterday on the questions of 
the acceptance of and act of the Legislature 
passed March 25,1845, entitled ‘* An act for sup- 
plying the city of Boston with pure water.” 
They found the whole number of ballots to be 
7666, viz: yeas 3670, nays 3999. So said act 
was not accepted. 

Attest, S. F. McCueary, City Clerk. 





Base tue Pirate. This man, who is now 
in the city prison of New York, under sentence 
of death, appears a most hardened and depraved 
being. The N. York Commercial, says, that 
though the time appointed for his execution is 
drawing nigh, and he is necessarily in a state of 
anxious suspense concerning his fate he still 
exhibits the moral perversity which has marked 
his conduct throughout his incarceration. 

The Re of the City Inspector of New York, 
states the aia of deste in that city, in the year 
1844, to have been 8955, being 221 less than during 
the year 1843, rather more than one an hoar; 1466 
died of consumption. 

A railroad from the Nile at Bovlac to the 
Red Sea has been surveyed, and the estimated 
cost of this eighty-eight miles put at £30,000, 








The captains of packet | hus there is a probability that another grand | 


| 








Place du Palais de Justice. Several of them are 
Condemned 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. — 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 


This steamship arrived here on Monday— 
passage less than 15 days from Liverpool, 
whence she sailed on the 4th instant. 

The Britannia had 68 passergers to Halifax; 
where she left 21 and took in 14, making 82. 

We learn from her that the commercial ad- 
viees are favorable. Large sales of cotton had 
been effected and this in consequence of the ru- 
mors of difficulties between that country and 
ours. Money was plenty enough for commer- 
cial purposes. 

Encianp. Parliament was still in session, 
and had been principally oceupied with the 
discussion of the Maynooth College bill, and 
the measure was also discussed out of doors, in 
the same spirit of zeal and excitement. Will- 
mer & Smith’s Times says of the bill— 

The public mind is still fermenting, and will 
continue to do so long after the statute book 
has recorded the enactment of the measure. All 
doubt about its parliamentary success was set at 
rest by the unexpectedly large majority which 
passed the second reading—147 and although 
its zealous opponents have since shown fight in 
the House of Commons by another debate, and 
another division on the bringing up of the re- 
port, yet the last was a battle more marked by 
parade than earnestness, and the foreground 
was occupied by a number of small men, who 
must say something to justify their inconsisten- 
cy. The same thing will take place on the 
third reading ; and although we hear in the out- 
door meetings of the zealots, that at least a doz- 
en members are to die on the floor of the House 
to prevent its passing, yet this brutum fulmen 
is estimated at its worth, and people Jaugh ac- 
cordingly. The Heuse of Lords will be vigor- 
ously bombarded with petitions against the 
dreaded measure, but being less under the in- 
fluence of popular feeling, the medecine will be 
swallowed with faces less wry. 

Sir Robert Peel has hazarded much in per- 
manently endowing Maynooth. ‘There is no 
cloud on the national mind so sensitive, none 
that thrills with an emotion so keen as that 
which the bare idea of supporting Popery out of 
the public purse calls into action. Qn the prin- 
ciple, that the hatred of the nearest relations is 
the most bitter, we may account for the feeling 
which marks the Churches of England and 
Rome. But d is, if possible, in all the 
varieties which it assumes, more intense in its 
dislike of the scarlet lady than are the ortho- 
dox; and as dissenters build and endow their 
own places of worship, a feeling of oppression 
and injustice 1s superadded to sectarian dislike. 
Recent events have given full scope for the dis- 
play of this hatred of Catholicism, and know- 
ing the latent power he was evoking, its strength 
and durability, the Minister, in this assault up- 
on the prejudices of his countrymen and his 
party, has shown how far he is prepared to go 
to make the empire ‘‘united’’ in feeling as in 
name. Small as the boun is, it has been grate- 
fully received in Ireland. Mr. O'Connell, who 
knows no medium in his praise or censure, has 
‘“blarneyed”? Peel and Graham in approved 
style, and from the Treasury Bench of St. Ste- 
phen's, the *‘soft sawder’’ is reciprocated. 

But this Maynooth business is caleulated to 
make a stir abroad as well as at home, and the 
consequences arising out of it will affect more or 
less, not only the composition of parties in Eng- 
land, but possibly our foreign relations. O’Con- 
nel! has often declared that the first hostile shot 
that was fired against England, or by her, would 
secure for Ireland all she wants. Prudent as 
Peel usually is—for cavtion is his chief charac- 
teristie—he blundered into an admission of the 
truth of O'Connell's statement. In the debate 
on Maynooth, he traveled owt of the record, as 











the lawyers say, and teok credit for the ‘‘mes- | 


sage of peace Which he seut to Ireland,”’ before 
he talked in belligerent. style to President Polk 
about the Oregon. This indisereet admission 
has been much commetted on, aod people feel 
surprised that so experienced a tactician could 
have been found giving vtterance to so danger- 
ows 8 Sentiment, Where a country’s weakness 
consits of millions of people, the admission will 
be turned to good purpere by all interested— 
whether abroad of at POM. 

brew Bathe scha be of parties may be the re- 
result, asin 1829, fe hear of rownd robins 














po to imprisonment with hard labor for 
a. 

Thomas Henry Hooker, convicted of the murder 
of James Delarcs, was executed at Newgate, 
amidst the ‘* mixed howling, cheering, and bisses"” 
of a vast concourse of both sexes. He died pro- 
testing his innocence. “ : 
The Duke of Wellington is the o'dest soldier in 
Europe actively employed, having entered the army 
on the 7th of March, 1787, forty-eight years ago, 
as ensign in the 72d Foot. 

The celebrated writer Frederick Adolphs Krom- 
macher, author of the Parables, died on the Ist of 
last month, at Bremen. 

At Horsham, a person named Conchman, calling 
himself the Sussex phet, professes to cure all 
diseases, and is absolutely beset with credulous vo- 
taries ! 

Another aproar has occurred at the tarbulent 
Ecole Polytechnique, in Paris; the National of 
Monday, states that twenty four of the students 
have been sent to the internal prison of that instita- 
tion, and eleven more to the Abbaye gaol. 

A letter from Cayenne, has the following :— 
** We bave seen here, during several evenings 
past, a superb comet. The size of its tail is less 
than that ef the comet observed here in February 
and March, 1844; but the nucleus is more apparent, 
and diffuses much light. 

The Hamburg expedition round the world is to 
leave that city on the 15th of August. The route 
that has been chosen has been so arranged as to se- 
cure a continual summer to the voyagers. 

It is rumored in London, that the government 
have given orders for the purchase of 2,000 tons of 
oaneie Bermuda, and 2,000 for Halifax; and that 
probably these parchases will be extended to 20,- 
000. 





Spor Ponpy Aquepuct Company. We un- 
derstand that the subscription to the stock of 
the Spot Pond Aqueduct Company was circula- 
ted yesterday, and that a number of gentlemen 
have subscribed to it. We suppose it is well 
understood by the subscribers, that those citi- 
zens who are in favor of obtaining a supply of 
water on account of the city, which shall be 
more abundant than any which can be obtained 
from Sopt Pond, and furnished to the citizens at 
a lower cost than it is likely to be by a coumpany 
relying on so insufficient a source, have not 
abandoned the expectation of carrying into effeet 
their purpose, of supplying the citizens with wa- 
ter on the city account. If, therefore, the sub- 
scribers to this corporation determine to prose- 
cute their enterprise, as they have an undoubt- 
ed right to do, in face of this manifestation of 
intention on the part of a large portion of our 
citizens, they wil] have hereafter no pretext for 
complaint, if the enjoyment of the expected pro- 
fits of their enterprise shall be defeated, by the 
execution of a public work worthy of the city, 
and adequate tothe supply of all its wants. 
‘They have doubtless perceived thatthe rejection 
of the Act by the vote of Monday, by so smal! 
a majority, is far from proving that a majority 
of citizens are opposed to the principle, of ob- 
taining a supply of water at the public expense. 
On the contrary it clearly proves the reverse, if 
any influence is to be attributed to the efforts 
which was made, to render the details of the 
Act odious. [Advertiser. 





Reuiciovs Anniversaries. The. week ap- 
propriated to the anniversary celebrations of the 
different’ societies in New York, has passed 
away. The meetings haveall been exceedingly 
interesting, attended by many distinguished 
divines and laymen. The New York Mirror, 
in an article on this subject, says : 


moral worth, or talents and influence, for pur- 
poses of pure benevolence, has a most happy 
effect upon the spirit of sectarianism and intol- 
erance, from which few religious communities 
are exempt. Many of the objects sought to be 
promoted are common ground, and unite the 
efforts of persons of various religious views. 
This cannot be done without softening the as- 
perities which conflicting sentiments on sub- 
jects of high import so generally excite. Men 
who act together in the promotion of a common 
object forget their differences of opinion, and 
learn to judge each other by a vastly better 
standard—that of moral worth. The more the 
Christian world can thus be drawn together and 
be made to act in concert, the mure speedy 
will be its triumphs over adverse and unholy in- 
fluences. The importance of the Religious 
Anniversaries can be hardly overrated.’’ 





being signed by some of the constituencies, in- 
dieative of notice to quit, and an election will 
eceurina year or two. The admissions, too, 
of the ministers, that mere must be done for 
lreland—the avowed intention of Lord John 


Russell and the Whigs to lay violent hands on | 


the church reveaves © Ireland, with which to 
eudow the Roman Catholic clergy—these cir- 
cumstances would seem to point to the probabil- 
ity of are-distribution of parts in the political 
drama, at no distant day. 


In the House of Commons, Lord John Rus- 
sell laid the following resolutions upon the table, 


with a threat that he will move the adoption of | 


each and all of them ;— 


1. That the present state of political tranquility, 
and the recent revival of trade, afford to this house 
a favorable opportanity to consider of such meas- 
ures as may tend permanently to improve the con- 
dition of the laboring classes. 

2. That those laws which impose duties usually 
called protective, tend to impair the efficiency of 


ties, and to impose on the people unnecessary taxa- 
tion. 

3. That the present corn law tends to check im- 

- provements in agricultare, prodaces uncertainty in 
all farming speculations, and holds out to the own- 
ers and occupiers of land prospects of special ad- 
vantage, which it fails to secure. 

4. That this house will take the said laws into 
eonsideration, with a view to such cautious and de- 
liberate arrangements as may be most beneficial to 
all classes of her Majesty's subjects. 

5. That the freedom of industry would be pro- 
moted by a careful revision of parochial settlement, 
which now prevails in England and Wales. 

6. Thata systematic plan of colonization would 
partially relieve those districts of the country where 
the deticiency of employments has been most inja- 
rioas to the laborers in hasbandry. 

7. That the improvements made of late years in 
the education of the people, as well as its more 
general diffusion, have been sent with satisfaction 
to this house. 

8. That this house will be ready to give its sup- 
port to measures, founded on liberal and compre- 
hensive principles, which may be conducive to the 
further extension of religious and moral! instruction. 

9. That an humble address be presented to her 
Majesty , to lay the foregoing resolutions before her 
Majesty. 

Ecyrr. The latest ‘advices from Alexandria 
are to the 10th ultimo. 

The Pasha had been residing at Cairo for some 
weeks past, and intended in a few days proceeding 
on a visit to the lower provinces, and thence to Al- 
exandria for the summer. Ibrahim Pasha jun., 
nephew of Mehemet Ali, was to proceed to Europe 
in the course of the present month, by the Nile frig- 
ate, with the view of consulting the medical faculty 
on the state of bis health; he has been suffering se- 
verely from disease of the liver. 


ALGteRs. Marshal Bugeaod has postponed his 
plans for carrying fire and sword into those districts 
of Algiers which ace inhabited by the Kabyles, the 
descendants of the ancient Numidians, in conse- 
q of the reapp of the querabl 
Abd-el-Kader, on the south-west frontier of the 
provinces of Oran. That formidable chief has got 

hera iderable force, principally composed 
of Arabs of the desert tribes, and is again threat- 
ening the advanced posts of the French. 


Inpra. Despatches from India, via Calcutta, 
to the Sth ult., had been received by the overland 
mail. Nota movement had taken place In the 
Panjaab, and alj was likely to remain quiet until 
next cold season. The war in the Mahratta coun- 
try seemed to have exhausted itself. The Khalsha 
army, 40,000 strong, had assembled within a short 
distance of Goolab Singh’s position, and as its 
nambers were double those of his troops, might 
possibly master courage to attack them. this, 
however, there appeared to be no immediate prob- 
ability. The Khalsha 
fate of the Jamboo Rajah in their hands, and will 
either depose or allow him a share in the govern- 
ment as circumstances might dictate. 

A junior clerk to the firm of Messrs. Miles, Hart- 
ford, and Co., bankers, Bristol, has absconded 
with a considerable sam, the property of his em- 
ployers. 

Nine convicts stood on the pillory recently in the 











hold, it is clear, the | ™: 


The religious anniversaries of Boston will be 
held next week—when there will be doubtless 
|many distinguished strangers in the city. 


| Awotner Anti-Rent Ourrace—Tico Men 
Tarred. A short time since a Mr. Widerwax 
|hired a farmin Taghkanic, occupied by Mr. 
| Rockefeller, who had also allowed M. N. Bur- 
| dick to occupy a portion of the premises. On 


**The assembling of so many persons of high | 


ee 
Allen, U. 8. Senator from Ohio, to Mrs Effie Coons, 


of the late Gov McArthar. 
In New York, 15th inst, Mr J. B. Mann of Med- 
field, Muss. to Miss Lucy T. Bigelow of Natick, Ms. 


DEATHS. 


To = city, 17th, of consumption, Mr Francis Rob- 
bins, 25. 

Mrs Deborah Newman, S2. 

18th, of consumption, Mr James Forbes, formerly 
of Halifax, N.S. 31. 9 : . 

In Roxbury, Sunday morning, 18th inst, Francis 
Griswold, sou of Joseph and Helen E. Harrington, 5 
weeks and 4 days. 

In Groton, Susaunah, relict of Samuel Lawrence, 
Esq in her 90th year. 

In Falmouth, doch ult, Dea Braddock Dimmock, 
84, a revolutionary soldier. 2 

Drowned, 12th inst, while bathing in Stony Brook 
Poad, Weston, Mass., John Murray, 17. 

In Cambridgeport, Mrs H. M. B. Odiorne, 36. 

In Neponset Village, Dorchester, 16th inst, Ann 
Maria, youngest daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth L; 
Marshall, 10 weeks. 

In Danvers, 19th inst, Mrs Mary J. Proctor, 41. 














0G Whole oumber of deaths in Boston, for the week 
ending May 17, 46. Males, 20; Females, 26; Still- 
born, 3. 

Of consumption 8, rheumatic fever 2, dropsy on the 
chest 1, inflammation of the bowels 2, bilious fever 1, 
bhild-bed 1, marasmus 2, searlet fever 6, old age I, 
inflammation on the brain 2, croup 2, lung fever 3, 
hooping cough 2, typhus fever 1, infantile 3, disease 
of the heart 1, dropsy 2, syphilis 1, teething 2, inflam- 
mationof the stomach 1, dropsy on the brain 1, tumor 


PF Under 5 years, 21; between 5and 20 years, 6; be- 
tween 20 and 60 years, 16; over 60 years, 3. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
For the week ending May 17, 1845. 
(Kept at Framingham. ] 

DAILY AVERAGE FROM FOUR OBSERVATIONS. 


Days. Therm. Wind. Weather. 
it 66 ssw sw wsw Fair 
12 74 wswwe Fair 
13 57 N ENE Fair. 
14 66 ES ssw Clear and cloudy. 
15 61 sw W NAW Rainy and cloudy. 
16 50 NNW NNNE Rainy. 
17 504 NNE Rainy. 


Highest temperature, 12th, 1to 4 P.M., 89 degrees, 
Lowest temperature, 10th, at 5 A. M., 37 degrees. 
Average for the week, 58 degrees. 

Depth of the water. 1 inch. 








SALE OF STOCKS AT THE BROKERS’ 
BOARD ON WEDNESDAY. 

13 shs New England Worsted Co, pay 27th, 100. 

58 do do do 100. 


10 do do do solm 100. 
53 do Western Railroad, b o 10 ds 104. 
500 do East Boston Dividends, 9. 
40 do Long Island Railroad, _ Ti. 
50 do do du bo 15 ds 734. 
87 do Wilmington Railroad, Sot. 
100 do do do bolm 203. 
50 do Norwich and Worcester RR 733. 
75 do do do solm 73}. 
600 do do do 74. 
50 do do do bolids 74. 
50 do do do bolm TA. 





MINIATURE ALMANAC. 


Sun Moon 


Sun Days 

Rises Sets Rises length 

Sunday, May 25...4 31 724 [1110 |14 53 
Monday,........+++ 4 30 725 | 11 46 | 14 55 
C resday,......++- 4 29 7 26 morn | 14 57 
Wednesday,...... 429 | 727 | O17 | 14 58 
Thuraday........- 4 28 727 048 |14 59 
Friday****.....0- 427 7 28 | 116 115 1 
Saturday,........+ 4 26 729 144 115 8 





Review of the Markets. 


{Corrected Weekly for the Ploughman.] 


[Wholesale Prices.] 
Boston, May 23. 


growth, in American vessels, free; by foreign vessels, 
or from Europe, 20 per et. 

Sales of Cape St Domingo at 5}aGc, 6 mos; com- 
mon good 5§c, and superior 6e per Ib, 6 mos; Rio 6] 
a 7dc, Porto Cabello 7ja8e, common Java Tha7§ec, 
good 8ja9c, Padang 6fc, 6 mos. 


COPPER— Duty—Sheathing, 14 inches wide, 48 
do. long, weighing 14 to 34 oz. per square foot, free; 
all other sizes, 30 per ct. ad val. Pig and Ore, free. 
Rods, Bolts and Spikes, 4c per Ib. 


COTTON .—Duty—Tohree cents per Ib. 


Since our last report, there has been more inquiry 
for the article, and considerable sales have been made 
to consumers and the trade, at a slight decline on last 
week’s quoted rates. Market unsettled. 

HIDES.— Duty—Five per ct ad valorem. 

There have been but few sales of importance the 


ast week. 1000 Buenos Ayres wet salted at 7c per 
fb. 3 per ctoff, cash; a few bales Calcutta Cow at 





| Thursday the 8th, we understand that Mr. Wi- 
| derwax moved into the house, Mr Burdick still 
|retained possession of a portion of it. On the 
| night of the 9th, the premises were visited by 
some persons who sawed off the handles of his 


a like natare. 

On the following night, the 10th, about éwen- 
i\tymen, armed and disguised, broke into the 
house—threw the furniture and other things 
about the premises, and took Mr. Widerwax, 


them and otherwise maltreated and abused them. 
They then commanded Mr. W.to leave the prem- 
ises, which he agreed to do, having no disposi- 
tion to test the title with men who are govern- 
eb by ‘* Lynch Law."’ [Hudson Gaz., Tuesday. 





The mail lettings, for New York and New Eng- 
land , are ata reduction of more than $195,000 
from previous prices. The new Postmaster Gen- 
eral has had the honesty and independence to dis- 
pense with certain burdensome conditions imposed 
upon the contracts for the exclusive benefit of the 
new States, such as requiring the mail to be carried 
in a four horse stage coach,and to abolish a provis- 
ion by which each new contractor was required to 
take, ata valuation, all the stock of the previous 
contractor—a practice which gave to contractors a 
perpetuity of employment, by placing new bidders 
at such a disadvantage as to destroy fair competi- 
tion. 





Perry TurevinG. The National Intelligencer 
says, that within the last few weeks many persons, 
visiting the President’s grounds and the delightful 
gardens of the Capitol, have taken the liberty, con- 
trary to an existing and wholesome regulation, to 
pluck the flowers and plants which grow there, and 
thas destroy the public property as well as mar the 
enjoyment of those who resort to the public grounds 
for air and recreation. 





On Friday, May 16th, 666 passengers arrived at 
Boston in three vessels from Great Britain. On 
Monday, 19th, 511 arrived in three vessels. On 
Friday, May 16th, the Hibernia steamer sailed for 
Liverpvol, 100 passengers for that port, and 12 for 
Halifax. On the 15th, the Britannia steamer ar- 
rived from Liverpool, 22 passengers to Halifax, 46 
to Buston, and 13 from Halifax. 





UPThe Rev. Calvin Fairbanks, who was 
convicted of negro stealing in Kentucky, and 
sentenced to fifteen years’ hard labor, is sawing 
stone in the prison, with a negro holding one 
end of the saw and himself the other. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Wednesday morning, by Rev Mr 
Young, Mr Augustus W. Perrin to Miss Elizabeth B. 
Williams. 

In Charlestown, I5th inst, Mr Alfred Seward, for- 
merly of Portsmouth, N.H., to Mrs Mary Page of C. 

In Townsend, 20th inst, by Rey Luther Sheldon, 
= may apmae g of Worcester, to Miss Frances 

In Lowell, 11th inst, Rey Gilman D. Garl 
Boston, to Miss Mary 8. Farrington of L. wed. 

In Haverhill, Sth inst, Mr Isaac J. Robinson of 
New H. » to Miss Susan A. Adams of Methuen. 
fo lenereah, Mr Jobn Pindar, Jr. to Miss Hannah 


In Salem, Mr John P. Morse of Beverly, to Miss 
Margaret M. Williamson of 8. . 

Ta Danvers, Mr Warren Wilson to Miss Caroline 
s. ee Re 

n Ipew: Mr Josiah F. Kimball, f the edit- 
ors of the Exsex County Whig) to ‘Miss Lucy M., 
gw Ney F. Wade, Es}. of I. 

a Smi » R. 1. Mr Jonathan A. Kenny of Sa- 
lem, to ay | E. Emerson of Providence. 4 

In Fruit Hill, near Chillicothe, Ohio, Hon William 





plough, and committed many other outrages of | 


and Mr. Van Etten, his hired man, and tarred | 


quotations, 6 mos cr. 

HOPS.— Duty—Twenty per cent. 

A shipment of 50 bales has been made to London, 
| and small sales to consumers at quotations. The Eng- 
| lish market at the last advices, was more languid. but 
no variation in prices. The plant, it was stated, had 
already been attacked by insects—choice Keats were 
quoted £9a12 6s. 


LEATHER—At the public sales on Saturday the 
following parcels were struck off—1764 sides good, 
12jal4ic; 620 do damaged Walljc; 197 do good 
| and damaged Sal2}c: 1591 do good 12$al5jc; 374 

damaged 94al0jc; 81 do poor damaged, 7c per lh, 
cash. 

MOLASSES.— Duty—F our and a half mills per lb. 

STEEL.—Duty—On Cast, Shear and German, 
$14; all other kinds in bars, $24 perewt. , 

English blistered, best, per Ib, 12 a 13; common, 
6 a7; Americando, 648; Drawn,9al0; best Cast, 
for edge tools, 16 a 20. 

SUGAR.— Duty—Brown 2hc perlb; White 4c per 
Ib; Refined 6c per tb. 

Sales of Cuba brown at Sha8jc, yellow 9a9kc, 6 
mos; New Orleans 5}, 6a6jc; Porto Rico Ta7jc, 6 
mos. 

TALLOW ~-Duty—lc per lb; Soap stock, 10 
per ct. 

American, per |b, 64 a6}c; Rough, 44 a 5c; South 
American, 6 a 6jc. 

TEA.— Duty—In American vessels, from the place 
of its growth, free. 

WOOL— Duty—The value whereof at the place of 
exportation shall not exceed 7c per lb, 5 per ct ad val; 
all whereof the value exceeds 7c per lb, 30 per ct ad 
valorem, and 3c per |b. 

There has been a steady demand for domestic wool, 
without much variation in prices. It is said the next 
clip will probably be the largest that has ever before 
been taken in this country, 

ZINC— Duty—10 per et. 

Pigs and Slabs, 6 mos, 5a5}c; Sheets,do, per Ib,74 
a Thc. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Boston, May 23. Flouwr—The transactions for a 
few days past have been merely to meet the usual de- 
mand for home consumption, the trade being amply 
supplied—prices are about 12$c lower for Genesee, 
| and other similar descriptions. ‘The late arrivals have 
been chiefly stored for the want of buyers, at prices 
asked. Sales of the week consist of good common 
brands Genesee, at 4 87 a 94, and fancy do $5a 5 25; 
Obio 4 62a 68, extra 475 a $5; Georgetown $5, 
and a parcel at something less; Fredericksburg 475, 
and Howard street 4 75 a 874. 

Grain—Sales of yellow flat Corn 48c, in lots from 
vessel at 49c; white 4544 46c. Oats firm,and prices 
somewhat improving— Delaware and Eastern 33 a 35, 
and North River 35 a 37c per bushel. 


New York, May 19. Flour still droops; the price 
asked for Genesee is 4 69; sales Oswego 466; Rye 
65c; Corn 45 a 46c, wt; Oats 80a 32c. 


CATTLE AND MEAT. 


Bricuton,May19. Atmarket, 4 . 
irs Working ental 700 8 “ 12 oa 
rices—Beef Catthe—Last week's prices fully sus. 
tained. Extra at 6 25; first quality, 6 00- second 
quality, 5 500575; third quality, 5 60a 628. 
Working Oxen—Sales at 68, 75, and $85. 
Sheep—Dull. Sales from 1 75 a $3. 
Swine—Selected small Shoats 44 a 54c; 
lots 4a 4jc; old Hogs 4, 44 and Se. : 
5 to 6he. 





10 


ordi: 
At retail, fro 


_ 


market, 1 Beef 
Cattle, 650 my New: south, 100 Sounaat Preval and 
wn! 





15042250 w4 
for Sheep ; 1 50 to 2 25 for Lambs. All sold. ” 


COFFEE.— Duty—When imported from place of | 


| 












—— 
Retail Prices inside Quincy Market 
PROVISIONS. 
Butter lump, perib.... : 
Butter, he . Ress vie > 1 : °% 
Cheese, new, Ib. ............ ., > 18 
Cheese, new milk, per ib.... ., hi 
Cheese, four meal, per lb..., 5 “ Mo 
Eggs, per dozen.........,, “ iar. 
Beef, fresh, per Ib......... Sa 124 
Beef, sulted........0.0/75 5° 53 8 +e 
Beef, smoked. ............, ., ~ . 7 
Pork, whole hogs... ...,. ee 7 ” 
3 BO Se 3 zs A 
Pork, salted......... Pt 74 - ) 
Hams, Boston, BaP Waikcases 10 2 e 
Hams, Western, per lb... .. 0 a 1a 
Lard, best, per tb.......... .. |. Es. MN 
Lard, Western, per keg. . new 7 » sd 
WUMRCME UD, iaseccccccces ce cs 4 
Calves, whole............. ., 'a:3.2 
Lamb, per quarter... ..ceeeee 6. 6, a} 6 
Matton, per Dbviseukeswas .. 4a 1 & 
Sheep, whole, per _ eee PY seg 2 
Chickens, pr...s0....0eeeee oy 50 a j PL 
Turkeys, each..... Nook en os 100 a 4} . 
VEGETABLES, 

Asparagus, bunch............ .. 6 
Split Pees, prime English, bu. 2 50 ty 3 8 
Potatoes, bushel........ ae 6 S072 
Potatoes, Eastports, bush..... 2... a j bed 
Onions, bunch..........0065 5. iain 
Beets, per bush............ .. et ae 
Beans white, dried,prbushel. 150 4 2 “ 
PAvOIOG, ORB coNvesaccces cc oe Q % 
SU RU cchaWidwee pes «0 0. <— Py 
Lettuce, per dozen.......+62. ++ 6. a. 
Horseradish, tb............. «. Sil gts» 4 
Spinach, peck... .cicciccees os os oe 
Radishes, bunch............. .. a: : 
Hominy, Southern, quart..... .. ., os - 

“ bushel..... .. .« a Su 
Onions, new, dozen bunches. . . 2 5 

FRUIT. & c. 

Cranberries, bush..........: .. ie. my 
Apples, bushel. .....2...... 100 w 195 
Dried Apples, Ib.......... $ se Be ¢ 
Shellbarks, bush......... ww Teelhy 
SE. WEN: coos cddadb cee 300 « Re 

mons, per box... oe @ 8h 
ON Re RS Ee see0 8 10 
Pine Apples, each........... oo WT a gy 





BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. 
{Wholesale Prices in Quincy Market} 


























** Navy Mess, per bbl...**. 9 60 ; ze 
age ok Pee eee. BOD a co 
Boston Extra Clear Pork, bbl. .. .. 4 nn - 
‘6 MOT DENA dos 0000.0,0. oe ce 
pa ee are : se 
Ohio Extra Clear Pork, bbl... 1) 45 8 
** Clear Pork, bbl........ .... a late 
“© Mess ‘“ ‘..new - a 1% 
oi i, ae a lw 
** Lard, in barrels........ .. .. eA: 
00, E20 BO Biwi was cs 0. 6 ‘ava 
¢ | Pe a & 
«« Hams, per lb......... Us Ber 94 
Boston do Deseret sieees os s. .. 10 
Tongues, per bbl.......... 18 00 a 2% 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGsg. 
Lump, per 100 Ibs.......... .. 4 a 0 
Firkin, best, per ton........ .. oe: @- 5. ae 
Buiter, shipping, ton........ -Wa iy 
Cheese, best, perton........ .. a eer 
*« common, ton........ S: @ wae 
Eggs, 100 doz............. - 10 a 10; 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, bbl... 2. sce keccces 200 a 2% 
Ne ee ee 150 a 1% 
Creates Ci seiiccchecenseccs 100 a 1% 
Potatoes, Chenangoes, bbl... .. .. a 150 
Potatoes, Eastports, bbl...... 200 a 2% 
Onions, bbl... ......66.. 45 125 a 13% 
Pickles, bbl. ............-. 400 a 6% 
Peppers, pickled, bbi........ 800 a 10% 
Mangoes, per bbl............ 800 a 100 
LUMBER. 
Wholesale Price. 
Bangor, Ist quality.... .... 28 00 a 20 00 
do ae ee ree re 200 a 28 00 
do SE ccccnverscevses 11 00 a 15 
do Gbad cine cndvier 750 a 8&5 
Kennebec, Ist quality. ..... 25 00 a 27 
do BEL. vedicécdedote 18 00 a WW 
do PT ee Pee 10 00 a MW 
de G6 o.s'csdopeneee 650 a 8H 
Machias, Ist quality........ 78 00 a SW 
do Biss Sia aiee dds 2200 «a 230 
do Re try er 1100 a HW 
do Gh... secesivosecs 750 a 8h 
Saco, 2d quality.......c006 s+ 2. Dai op 
BO. Bibs och veer coke 6'ens% 900 a lw 
Be: Mc chines tidebae cate 4650 a 60 
Shingles, best............. 350 a 4 
ae eer 275 a 3 
do PEE 200 a 2% 
do ordinary ........0. 125 a 137 
Clapboards, clear, Ginch.... 25.00 a 29 00 
do inch.... 18 00 a 200 
do 2d quality. 1000 a 4 
rrr 2312 a 13 
do land Ijinch........ 100 a In 
Spruce Lumber, at measure... 9 00 a 100 
Hewn ranging Timber,hund.. 400 a 60 
Schoodic Boards, Isiqual,M.. 28 00 a 30 
do do A 2200 a 230 
do do eG OUTe 1100 a WO 
do RS ON ee. ae 750 a 850 
Ton Timber, pine ......... 5600 a 78 
do do ordinary ...... 175 a 2 
Scab Timber.......... econ 225 a2 2h 
Wee Os. iv cacactis -- 800 a 8% 
Re a Be ee 600 a 6 
SEEDS. 
Retail Prices. 
Mustard, brown, per bush... 300 a 4 
Mustard, white,....*..... .. - a 400 
Hemp, per bushel...... weoe 125 a2 15 
OE 200 a 22 
Fiax, Foreign, per bush..... 150 a 200 
Flax, Ameriean...“....... 175 a 200 
Clover, Northern, per Ib..... .. 9a. 
Clover, Southern. ......... a. J 
Clover, Foreign..... Mestns ice 2» Mivee 
Lacerne,or French Clover... .. .. a .. 3% 
Timothy, or Herds Grass,bu.. 175 a 20 
Red Top, bushel, Northern... 125 a 15 
Red Top,Southern, bushel... .. 62 a ..% 
Orchard Grass....... Mites «x os 8 Oe 
Winter Rye, bushel......... 2... a 1% 
SSE ae a 20 
Fow! Meadow, bush......... 225 a 28 
LEATHER. 

Wholesale Prices. 

Philad., best tannage, per Ib. .. 21 a ..2 
ee country, per Ib..... . 2 a 21 
Baltimore, city tannage..... .. 2a. 
“ dry hide ........ wa ..P 
New York, red, light....... .. 5 a .. i 
- ** middling... .. Ma. 
= ** overweight... .. 18 a .. l4 
Boston, ** slaughter.... .. 6a. 
ir Mp Wk. dveie- see os Ma..} 
HIDES. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Buenos Ayres,dryhide,per Ib .. 12 a 134 
Pernambuco, dry salted..... .. 9 4 * 
Rio Grande. .............. 2 a 1% 
Went Indian. ............. .. 10 a 14 
Oe en gna 12 a . |e 
Calcutta,cow,greensalted.,, ., 75 a 11 
Caleutta, cow... -** light oe 8 . 
Calouttacdry. .......0ec00 oa .” 
WOOL. 

Wholesale Prices. 3 

American,commonto {blood. .. 32 2 + ® 

a “ i a. . 8 a a] 

“« “ “ eo a ee = 

Palled ,superfine........... .. Shoe. B 

No. 1 Lambs’....... .. 32 a + 3 

7 Se Be . 
LIME. 

Wholesale Prices. 
Thomaston, per cask....... .. 75 a . 
Camden............ UeNGHS 0s 65 8 
L’Etang, St.George Co’s.,  .. .. 8 

a¢ white lump.. 8 
ss 2d quality........ .. ++ ® 
s common..... eeete ee ee bd 
HAY. 
Retail Preees j 
Country perhundred.... .. .. 85 + 
Eastern Screwed, perton... 1000 & u *) 
OTR vce ccsccvscsecs abe oc Gn @ ee 
HOPS. 

Wholesale Prices. . 
Ist sort, Mass. 1844, per Ib.. .. 12 8 + ’ 
Qaddo, “ 843, “2... 06-5 ® , 
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~ expenditures may encroach upon public pay- 
THE POET'S CORNER. ments. Be independent ; a young housekeeper 
a —= —— | never needed greater moral courage than she 
woth now dors to resist the arrogance of fashion. 
Do not let the A *s and B——’s decide 
what you must have, neither let them hold the 
strings of your purse. You know best what 
you can and ought to affurd; then decide with 
a strict integrity, according to your means. 
Let not the censures or the approval of the 
world ever tempt you to buy what you hardly 
think you can afford. It matters litle what 
they think, provided you are true to yourself 
and your family. e 
Thus pursuing an independent, straight for- 
ward and consistent course of action, there will 
spring up peace and joy all around you. Satis- 
fied and happy yourself, you will make your 
husband so, ond your children will feel the 
warm and sunny influence. Happy at home, 
your husband then can go into the world with 
a clear head and self-relying spirit; domestic 
bickerings will not sour and sully his heart, and 
he will retura to you again witha confiding 
| and unceasing love. Depend upon it, beauty, 
grace, wit, accomplishment, heve far less to do 
with family joys, and family comfort, than pru- 
dence, economy, thrift, and good sense. A 
husband may gettired of admiring, but never 


; : | with the comfortable consciousness that his re- 
The sunset of that days—in splendid halls — ceipts exceed his demands. 


Mourning a little child of ducal race 
“Music hath Charms.” 


(How fair the pictare memory recalls!) 

Four months had flown swiftly away since 
Edward Somerton had married Rose Bland. One 
summer evening toward sunset, as they sat to- 
gether at a window opening on to a garden, en- 
jeying the welcome coolness, and talking over 
various matters with that interestin each other 
which people generally evince four months after 
marriage, Rose for the first time began to pout. 
Edward had, she said, flirted desperstely with 
Mrs. Harding on the preceeding evening. He 
| had spoken to her in a low tone several times, 
and had been heard publicly to declare that Har- 
ding was a fortunate fellow. If this were the 
way he meant to go on, she should be wretch- 
ed, and no longer place any confidence in his af- 
fection. 

**My pretty dear,”’ said Edward, placing his 
arm around the waist of his wife, and accompa- 
nying thisaction by another trifling performance, 
*‘don’t be jealous. Believe me there is nocause. 
On one of the occasions when | addressed Mrs. 
Harding in so low a tone, | remarked the room 
was very warm ; and on another, if l remember 





« Pleasure divides, but sorrow binds together man- 
kind.” 

[FROM 4 PORM BY MRS NORTON.) 

and man, 





God hath built up a bridge *twixt man 
Which mortal strength can never overthrow ; 
Over the world it stretches its dark span— 
The keystone of that mighty arch is woe! 
Joy's rainbow glories visit earth and go, 
Melting away te heaven’s far-distant land ; 
But grief’s foundations have beea fixed below: 
Pleasures divide us ;—the divine command 
Hath made of sorrow’s links a firm connecting band. 


Io the clear morning, when I rose from sleep, 
And left ay threshold for the fresh’ning breeze, 
There I beheld « grieving woman weep; 
The shadow of a child was on her knees, 
The worn heir of her many miseries. 
“Save him!” was written in her suppliant glance ; 
But | was weaker than its fell disease, 
Aod ere towards noon the dial could advance 
Death indeed saved her babe from |ife’s most desper- 
ate chance. 








1 saw the sweetest and the palest face 
That ever wore the stamp of beauty’s grace, 
Bowed like a white rose beat by storms and rain, 
Aad on her countenance my eyes could trace, 
And on her soft cheek, marked with tearful stain, 
That she had prayed through many a midnight watch | 


in vain. 


In both these different homes the babe was dead ; 
Life's early morning closed in sudden night: 
In both the bitter tears were freely shed, 
Lips pressed on bids furever closed from light, 
And prayers sobbed forth to God the infinite. 
From both the littl one was borne away 
And buried in the earth with solemn rite. 
One in a mound where no stone marked the clay, 
One in a vaulted tomb, with funeral array. 


It was the last distinction of their lot! 





The same dull earth received their mortal mould; 
The same high consecration marked the spot, 
A Christian barying-place for young and old: 


‘The same clear siars shone out all calmly cold 


—-_—— 


taking so much trouble for ner. What did he 
care whether SHE were disappointed or not? 
His forgetfulness shewed how much he thought 
of her! 
Edward again essayed the soothing system, 
for he loved her, and was conscious that he had 
given her cause for some slight chagrin. How- 
ever, she became so persevering that but one 
course was left him to pursue—he left off talk- 
ing and took to whistling. 
I tremble for the future peace of Rose while I 
relate that he considered himself justified in de- 
ecending at once to the second degree of the 
scale. He commenced, Andante ma non trop- 
po, “Sul margine d'un riv.”’ 
‘To leave me in such a situation !"’ exclaim- 
ed the ill-esed wife, in a voice interrupted by 
sobs, ‘‘when 1 had set my heart upon those 
bracelets. It is very, very unkind, Edward.” 
Edward appeared wrapt in meditation and 
masic. He whistled with great taste and feel- 
ing, accenting the first note of each bar as it 
hould ted. Bat upon another more 
cutting observation from Mrs. Somerton, he 
stopped short, looked sternly at her, and began 
**Home, sweet home.”’ 
What was to follow! He had reached the 
last degree, and all else was at random. Should 
this fail, the case was indeed hopeless. Shad- 
ows of demons hovered around, holding forth 
temptingly deeds of separation. The bright 
gold wedding-ring on the lady’s finger grew 
dull and brassy. 
Edward Somerton stood in the centre of the 
room, with his arms folded, gazing with a steady 
gaze into the very soul of his wife, who, under 
the strange fascination, could not turn away her 
head. With aclear and untremulous whistle 
he recited the whole of that beautiful Sicilian 
melody from the first note to the last. Then 
revolving Slowly on his heel, without saying a 
word he left the room, shutting the door purc- 
tiliously after him. Mrs. Somerton sunk over- 
powered on the sofa. 

Rose, though pretty, was not silly; she saw 
clearly that she had made a mistake, and, like a 
sensible girl, she resolved not to go on with it 
merely because she had begun it. Bad temper, 
it seemed, would only serve to make her ridicu- 
lous instead of interesting—and that was not al- 
together the effect desired. 

In half an hour the husband and wife met at 
the dinner table. Mrs. Somerton sat smiling at 
the head, and was very attentive in helping Mr. 
Somerton to the choicest morsels. He was in 
unusually high spirits, and a more happy small 
party could scarcely be met with. 








rightly, I observed that the last novel was very 
dull ; so you will perceive our conversation was 
really of the most innocent description. And 

Rose, because | said Harding was a fortunate 

fellow, it is not to be inferred that | must endea- 
| vor to render him an unfortunate fellow.”’ 

The mild answer failed to turn away the wrath 
of Rose. She coquettishly refused to be convine- 
ed, became more violent and uoreasonable,and 
finally retired, precipitately from the room,with 
her handkerchief applied to her eyes. 

Edward quietly put up his feet on the chair 
she had left vacant, and leaned back in medita- 
tion. , 

Here was the decisive moment which would 
most likely determine whether they were to 


When on those graves the sunset hour grew dim; 
And the same God in glory they behold— 
For life’s diverging roads all lead to Him 
Who sits enthroned in light among the Cherubim! 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Domestic Chat 








| 
BY MRS. HELEN C, KNIGHT | 
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“This is pleasant !’’ exclaimed 
husband, taking his seat cosily in the rocking 
chair, as the tea-things were removed. The | 
fire glowed in the grate, revealing a pretty and bly. 
neatly furnished sitting-room with all the apph-| She had large black eyes, and they were very 
ances of comfort. The fatiguing business of | dangerous. She had been an only daughter, too, 
the day was over, and he sat enjoying, what he| @%4 perhaps a litle spoiled; but with fewer 
had all day been anticipating, the delights of his | fults might she not have been less charming ! 
own fireside. His pretty wife, Esther, took her| !t is worth studying how to live lovingly with 
work and sat down by his side at the table. | such a creature, especially when you know that 

‘It is pleasant to have a home of one’s own,” | She mars, by her capriciousness, her own hap- 
he said again, taking a satiefactory survey of his | Pi®ess a8 much as yours. ae 
snug little quarters. The cold rain beat against Edward felt thatthe charge of his wife was 
the windows, and he thought he felt grateful | tally unfounded, and he halt suspected that she 
for all his present comforts. | believed so herself, but had resolved to be, or 

‘Now, if we could only have a piano!’ said | S€em, out of humor without any very particular 
the wile. | cause. One thing was evident—that she could 

“Give me the music of your sweet voice be- | 9 hearreason. Something else must therefore 
fore all the pianos in creation,’’ he declared, } u : 
complimentary, despite a certain secret cisap- this was probably the very first of a series. Ed- 
pointment that his wife’s thankfulness did not} ward resolved to try music. 
happily chime with his own. Ile was an amateor of some pretensions, and 

‘Well, but we want one for our friends,’ | he set himself immediately to call over in his 
said Esther. | memory the melodies most likely to calm the 

‘Let our friends come and see us, and not to| passions and exert a soothing effect en the tem- 
hear a piano !" exclaimed the husband. per. He made choice of three, which he ar- 

“Bat, George, every body has a pianonow-a- | ranged in a gradual scale, to be used according 
daye—we don’t go any where without seeing a| to the urgency of the occasion ; gentle, more 
piano,’ persisted the wife. gentle, and most gentle, as the outbreak was or 

‘And vet lL don’t know what we want one| became violent, more violent, and most violent. 
for—you will have no time to play on one, and The seale contained only the three degrees. As 
I don’t want to hear it.” | the heat rose, this conjugal thermometer fell;bat 

“Why, they are so fashionable—I think our| below the third and lowest all was zero and un- 
room luoks nearly naked without one.”’ defined mystery. Patience therefore acted the 

‘| think it looks just right.” | part of mercury reversed. 

**T think it looks very naked—we want a pi- The melodies were the following —“In 
ano shockingly,” Esther, emphat-| cottage near the wood,’ “Sul margine d’un 
ioally -~ rio,”’ and **Home, sweet home.’’ They were 

lhe husband rocked violently. ‘Your lamp | 4l!l of a pleasing, touching character; the last 
smokes, iny dear,”’ be said after a long pause. | purely domestic, and under the circumstances, 

“When ere you going to get an astral lamp! | conveying a delicate satire likely to do good. 
Ihave told you a dozen times how much we He had hitherto played these popular airs on 
needed one,” said Esther, pettishly. the German flute 4 bat he proposed now to ex- 

‘Those are very pretty lamps—I never can| ecate them ina graccful, apparently unpremed - 
see to read by an astral lamp,” declared the | itated, whistle. His plan thus sewled, Edward 
hesband. , felt his mind quite easy, and he awaited the ap- 

“Those will do, but you know every body | pearance of Mrs. Somerton with a gratifying 
now-a-days wants an astral lamp.’ consciousness of being ready for whatever might 

‘Those lamps are the prettiest of the kind 1} ccur. ie 
ever saw—they were bought at Boston.” |  Induetimecame coffee. The injured lady 

“But, George, Ido not think our room is| ¢#me too, and with a placid countenance, betray- 
complete without an astral lamp,”’ said the wife) 1%g ho lingering evidence of its late unamiable 
sharply; “they are so fashionable—why, the | expression. Neither husband nor wife made 
D ‘’s and B——’s and A—-~’s all have} any allusion to their misunderstanding, and they 
them; J am sure we ought to.” passed a pleasant evening, made up of conver- 

‘\We ought to if we take pattern by other! sation, the piano-forte, and chess. 
people's expenses, and | don't see any reason But the next morning—the very next morning, 
for toat.’? The husband moved uneasily in his! Rose favored her dear Edward with a number 
chair | of the series. She wanted him to walk out with 

**We want to live as well as others live,”’ said | ber, and he declared that unfortunately he 
Esther , Should be too busy to go with her all day. This 

**We want to live within our means, Esther!’’ 
exclaimed George. 

*l am sure | should think we could afford it 
as well as the B ‘sand L *s, and many 
others I might mention—we do not wish to ap- 
pear mean 

George's cheek crimsoned. 
not mean,’’ he cried angrily. 


protested 


Spirit to work upon. 

‘I'm sure you don’t want to go, Edward.” 
said she, pouting in exact imitation of fit num- 
ber one. ‘At least you don’t want to go with 
ME 

Edward plunged both his hands into the pock- 

| ets of his dressing gound—threw himself indo- 
lently on a sofa—gazed abstractedly at a bronze 
bust of Shakspeare on the mantlepieee—and be 
gan whistling in a low tone a plaintive melody 
it was ‘‘In my cottage near a wood.”’ 

“If it were any one but your wife,” continued 
Mrs. Somerton, with pointed emphasis, ** You 
would be ready enough to come; but wives, you 
know, are always neglected.” Mr. Somerton 
continued whistling. | 

beg Mr. Somerton,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Somerton, with a withering look, ‘that you 
will not whistle in that very disagreeable man- 
ner while 1 am speaking to you. If Iam not 
worthy of your love, | trust I am worthy of | 
common atiention.”” 
Edward plunged his hands deeper into his | 








**Mean! I am 

‘Then we do not want to appear so,"’ said 
the wife. ‘*To complete this reom, and make 
it look like other people's we want a piano and 
an astral lamp.’’ 

**We want—we want!’ muttered the hus- 
band; ‘‘there’s satisfying the woman's 
wants, do what you may,’’ and he abruptly left 
the room. 

How many husband's are in a similar dilem- 
ma! How many homes and husbands are ren- 
dered uncemfortable by the constant dissatisfac- 
tion of a wife with present comforts and present 
provisions! How many bright prospects for 
business have ended in bankruptey and ruin, in 
order to satisfy this secret hankering after fash- 
ionable necessaries. Could the real cause of 
many a failure be made known, it would be pockets, removed his eyes from the bust of | 
found to result from useless expenditures at | Shakspeare,and fixed them in intense regard ona 
home—expenses to answer the demands of fash- | bust of Milton, He paused suddenly in the air 
ion, and—*what will people think ?”” which he was whistling and commenced anoth- 


**My wife has made my fortune,”’ said a gen- rat 
tleman of great possessions, ‘*by her thrift, pru- 
dence and cheerfulness, when I was just begin- 
ning.”’ *‘*Aand mine has lust my fortune,”’ an- 
swered his companion, bitterly, *‘by useless ex- 
travaganee, and repining when | was doing 
well."’ Whata world does this open to the 
influence which a wife possesses over the future 
prosperity of her family. Let the wite know 
her influence, and try to use it wisely and well. 


Be satisfied to commence small. It is too 
common for young housekeepers to begin where 
their mothers ended. Buy all that is necessary 
to work skilfully with ; adorn your house with 
all that will render it comfortable. Do not look 
at rich homes, and covet their costly furniture. 
It secret dissatisfaction is ready to spring up, | 
go @ step farther and visit the homes of the | 
poor and suffering; behold dark, cheerless apart- 
ments, insufficient clothing, and absence of all 
the comforts and refinements of social life, then | 
return to your own with a joyful spirit. Yoo | 
will then be prepared to meet your husband 
with a grateful heart, and be ready to appreci- | 
ate that toil and self-denial which he has en- 
dured in his business world to surround you 
with all the delights of home: then you will | 
be ready to co-operate cheerfully with him in so 
arranging your expenses, that his miad will not 
be constantly harrassed with fears, lest family 


, 


no 


it was ‘*Sul margine d’un rio.”” 

Mrs. Somerton retired hastily with her pretty 
face buried in a white cambric pocket-handker- 
chief. 

For five whole days after this scene all was 
haleyon weather. Doves might have beheld 
and envied. Honey was still to be found in the 
moon, and no impolitic reference to either of the 
two foolish quarrels gave any the slightest dash 
of bitter, 

_ But on the sixth day there appeared clouds. 
Edward had been into town, and had promised 
to bring a pair of new bracelets for Rose. He 
arrived home punctually at dinner-time, but 
without the bracelets—he had forgotten them. 
I put it to you whether this was not enough to 
try the temper of a saint? They were going 
the next evening to a large party,and Rose had 
intended to inspect the important ornaments this 
evening, and take Edward’s opinion, so that 
there might be time to change them if not ap- 
proved of. Now she could not do so—and all 
from his horrid forgetfulness. She must either 
go in a stupid old-fashioned thing, or put on 
new ones in a hurry, good or bad, just as they 
happened to be. It was most annoying—that 
indeed it was! 

Edward made many apologies. He was sin- 
cerely sorry to have disappointed her, and even 
offered to return to town after dinner and repair 
his neglect. Oh no; she would not hear of his 





ee 


dwell together for the future happily or misera- | 
Rose was a dear girl—a sweet girl; but | 


be tried, in order to allay any future storm—for 


was quite sufficient raw material for a girl of | 


From that day (which was ten years ago) to 
the present time, Mrs. Somerton has never 
|found faul without cause. Once or twice, in- 
|deed, she has gone so far as to look serious 








never look towards death but to tremble and 
quake within themselves, commit slow svicide 
every day of their lives, by their manner of liv- 
ing! Oh, if there be a strange com on 
earth, it isa haman being! May we not he 
that some one before whose eyes this > 
thall fall, will learn a little of wisdom ! [Social 
Monitor. 
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A BAD HABIT. ; 
“Oh, Mothert 1 am tired to death!” said 
Jane Mills as she threw herself into a chair on 
her return from school. 
“* Tired to death!’ repeated her mother, slow- 


y. 
“Yes, mother, I am—almost, I mean,"’ she 
added 


‘No, my daughter, not even almost,”’ said 
Mrs. Mills. 

“Well, at any rate,” continued Jane, “y 
would not walk from here to school again to-day, 
for any thing in the world.”’ 

“Oh, yes you would, my dear,’ said her 
mother, gently. . 

‘No, mother I am sure I would not. I am 
certain nothing would tempt me.” 

“But lam nearly certain you would be im- 
duced to go without any urging,”’ answered her 
mother. t 

“Well, mother, try me, and see if any thing 
would make me willing to go.”’ 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Mills, I should offer 





OBITUARY. 
KC The following merited tribute to the mem- 
ory of a beloved sister of the editor, is copied from 
the Christian Register. 
MRS. SALLY STONE OF FRAMINGHAM. 


Acts ix, 30. ‘This woman was full of good 
works and alms-deeds, which she did.” 
The individual, above named, whose death was 
recorded in this paper a few weeks since, po: 
a character so marked and a life so filled with acts 
of disinterested ness, that I feel moved to re- 
cord a few brief sketches and reflections concerning 
her. I write not for the immediate friends and rel- 
atives; for whatever goodness there was in the de- 
parted, can be known and appreciated by no one, 
as it is by them. 1 write not to influence the opin- 
ion of the world, in regard to a private individual ; 
for we cannot rehee p out the noblest and most 
touching acts of such, as we can those of public 
characters, and what is said, cannot be known to 
be anything more than the expression of partial opin- 
jon and feeling. 1 seek not to pay a tribute to de- 
rted worth; for she bas gone beyond the reach of 
aaheo justice and gratitade. But I write, for the 
same reason that Jesus recorded the account of the 
good Samaritan, and Luke of Doreas, who was fall 
of good works and alms-deeds, which she did. 
These and all the other beautiful sketches of pri- 
vate character scattered through the Seriptures, 
“were written for our example, that we should fol- 


are fixed, and waiting calmly to hear. Men 
and women of hoary beads are there, with such 
thoughts, it may be hoped, as their years invite. 
Such is the congregation consisting of thousands. 

A host of preachers of different denominations 
are there, some in the earnest vigor and aspiring 
desires of youth, waiting an opportunity for dis- 
play ; others, whe have proclaumed the gospel, 
as pilgrims of the Cross, from the remotest 
north of our vast country to the shores of the 
Mexican gulf, and ready to utter the words, the 
feelings and the experience, which they have 
treasured up in a travelling ministry of fifty 
years, and whose accents, trembling with age, 
still more impressively than their words, an- 
nounce that they will soon travel, and preach no 
more on earth, arethere. Such are the preach- 


ers. 

‘The line of tents is pitched, and the religious 
city grows up in a few hours under the trees, 
beside the stream. Lamps are hung in lines 
among the branches, and the effect of their 
giare upon the surrounding forest is as of mag- 
ic. The scenery of the most brilliant theatre 
in the world is a painting only for children, 
compared with it. Meantime the multitude 
with the highest excitement of social feeling, 
added to the general enthusiasm of expectation, 
pass from tent to tent, and interchange apostoli- 
ic greetings and embraces, and talk of coming 





low in their footsteps.” And certainly nothing so 
strengthens our faith in the Gospel and wins us to 





to take you with me tothe new panorama this 
afternoon! [ expect to visit it.’’ 

‘Do you, mother,” said Jane, with great an- 
imation. ‘“‘MayI got You promised to take 
me when you went.” 

“I intended to have done so,’’ replied her 
mother, **but the place where it is exhibited is 
a long way beyond your school.” 

‘*But I am quite rested now, dear mother,” 
said Jane. **] would not failof going for all 
the world. Why do you smile, mother?” 

“To think what am inconsistent little daughter 
I have.” 

**What do you mean by inconsistent,mother?”’ 

‘‘Why, when a little girlsays one minute 
that she would not walk a particular distance for 
any thing in the world; and the next minute 
says she would not fail of walking still further 
for all the world, she not only talks inconsistent- 
ly and extravagantly, but fuolishly. It isa very 
bad habit to use such expressions. Yesterday, 
when you came from school, you said you were 
frightened out of your life, and when | inquired 
as to the cause of your alarm, you replied that 
you had met as many as a thousand cross dogs on 
your way home from school. 


it, as living examples of its power in pri- 
vate life. I confess, it is some little additional 
gratification to me, that the present instance is a 
striking example, and proof of the power of that 
form of faith, which we believe to be the unadulter- 
ated Gospel. : 

‘The deceased was finely endowed by Providence, 
not with remarkable talents, bat with a beautiful 
moral and social constitution. Her religious sus- 
ceptibilities, were naturally strong—her heart over- 
flowed with love for every form ef beauty and ev- 
ery manifestation of goodness, whether in the out- 
ward world, or her fellow men. Ller impulses 
were strong and true and generous to a remarkable 
degree. But the raling chord of her nature, to 
which all other impulses were attuned, was her 
benevolence. It seemed to be a natural instinct, 
that delighted in conferring happiness, as some 
minds delight in painting, and others in science. 
When she saw any one in distress, she did not sink 
down into gloomy and helpless sympathy, and be- 
come as wretched as they, bot her eye lighted and 
her countenance beamed: with the conception of 
some expedient or remedy, to remove the evil. 
Personal sacrifices were not thought of. And if 
nothing could be done, then her mind teemed with 
the consolations and blessings, that accompanied 
the trials, until they almost disappeared from view. 
With so much of the sentiment of benevolence, she 





‘*‘Now, my daughter, I wish you to break 
yourself of this bad habit. When you are tired 
or hungry, or frightened, use the simple words 





about nothing ; but the frown left her counte- 
| nance at orce when Edward began to whistle 
|in a low tone, as if unconsciously, the first few 
| bars of ‘*In my cottage near a wood,”’ 





-CALISTHENICS, 


| ‘Line upon line, and precept upon precept,”’ 
|are words from the Book of Wisdom. We have 
\often spoke of the importance of exercise in gen- 
leral, and have occasionally mentioned calisthen- 
lic exercises in particular. Let us say a few 
more words. 

How many bright and rosy faces fade away, 
| fair forms languish and die, for the want of ex- 
lereise ! Bodily inactivity and confinement with- 

in dvors, are yearly carrying their hundreds of 
| thousands of females to the grave. Some refrain 
from exercise because they think it vulgar; they 
| will not, and all activity borders, in their eyes, 
|too much upon labor. Others are confined to 
the needle so closely that they are ruined for 
\the want of exercise. Others are so fearful of 
| their health, and so delicate, or possessed of so 
little energy, that they neglect all needful exer- 
leise. ‘They get into an inactive state, and are 
wanting in the necessary force to work them- 
selves out of it. For all these there is but one 
| remedy, and that is exercise. 
Time was when the young ladies of this coun- 
liry were healthy. That time has long since 
gone by. Exceptions there are, indeed, bat 
Time was whien all 


these are only exceptions. 
| young ladies in this country, were engaged in 
jsome active employment. They could not, 
| therefore, help growing up with strong and ro- 
| bust constitutions. But now riches abound on 


| the one hand,and poverty on the other, and both 
|these extremes are working ruin in the bodies 
|of the great mass of these falling within their 

scope. The poor girl has not the means of ac- 

quinng so much information as will rightly 
/teach her how to preserve health ; and the rich 
|girl has not the energy to preserve it. 
| poor girl, we mean of a certain class, is confin- 
jed ever to her needle, while want of action is 
|drinking up the energies of her system. The 
|rich girl is fettered by her wealth, and pressed 
|down by her jewelry, to the merest form of in- 

action. ‘To both of these classes, the first and 
| last thing we have to say is, ‘‘Exercise.’"” We 
| would sound that word ever in their ears—** Ex- 


|ercise, exercise ;"’ and if they might only be 


persuaded to stir themselves, we should care 
do it. 

Sul it is the trush, and one of more impor- 
{tance than occurs in the mind without reflection, 
| that those who are untaught in the art of exer- 
cise know not how to perform it. They can 
|indeed walk, and they can ride—they can jump 
|the rope when they have learned, and, when they 
lhave learned, they can dance. But it is truly an 
lart, and one requiring no little skill, to know 
| how to exercise so as to call inte action all the 
fibres, and cords, and muscles of the human bo- 
|dy. If any one doubts this, let him go into a 
jroom by himself, and attemptto doit. We 
| know the result. All will be able to walk—but 


| that will call into action only a small portion of 


ithe muscles of the system. Some can dance, 
jthe others. And when walking, and dancing, 
jand jumping, are performed, whatnext! If we 
{have curious readers who are untaught in any 
jgymnastic or calisthenic exercises, we wish 
| them to try one experiment, and see what more 
| they can do, besides those things which we have 
|just named. And yet there are large masses of 
| muscles and fibres still remaining inactive. Per- 
|sons need to be taught how to-call them out. 
| Calisthenies will teach them. That is the ob- 
| jeet of these exercises. And a more important 
jobject , we venture to say, cannot well be bro't 
jto the attention of any mind that is connected 
with a haman frame. 

Let us assume that we all work hard, at some 
one thing or another. This is indeed true of 
the mass of human kind. Still there are but few 
of us with whom there are not times when some 
portion of the bodily frame suffer for the want 
exercise. With those engaged in mental pur- 
suits, however severe their toil, of course this 
istrue. But it is equally manifest on a moment’s 
reflection, that the imass of those employments 
lead to bodily exercise, find but a portion and 
the majority, but a small portion of the musclar 
powers called into action. And of what avail 
is it that the moseles of the foot, for example, 
are exercised, while those of the arms remain in- 
active’ Or that all the limbs are in motion, 
while the muscles about the lungs and chest are 
in a state of torpor? Those, therefore, who 
find but one set of their muscles called into ac- 
tivity by their business, however severe the ac- 
non thus produced, should not forget that the 
other muscles of the system require none the 
less to be awakened into motion. 

To teach the method of doing this,we have said, 
is one of the prominent objects of calisthenics. 
Can any one say that this is not a good object, 
or thatealisthenics should not be knuwn and 
practised by every female, old or young, in the 
community ? 

How ready we all are to pay doctor's bills! 
Or, rather, how willingly do all employ the doc- 
tor though perhaps sometimes he fails of getting 
his pay. But how much more ready should we 
be to prevent disease! Many a doctor’s bill 
might be saved, and many a useful life — 
longed, by a due attention to calisthenics. ‘This 
is cheaper than to expend ouf money with phy- 
sicians ; itis more agreeable; it is better for the 
welfare of the community. 

But the world seems determined to pursue 
folly. Our own feeble voice will call but few 
hack from the chase. Would that it might be 
more prevailing! Why, when our life is at best 
but a span, do we not use the means to length- 


The | 


jcomparatively lithe what measures they took to | 


and that will produce motion in a few only of 


that express your meaning. For instance, you 
| may be tired—very tired—or excessively tired. 
Or you may be alarmed, or frightened, or terri- 
fied. 

‘*From this time let your lips speak the thing 
you mean. The Bible says, ‘Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay ;’ and adds, that *What- 
soever is more than these cometh of evil.’ 

** Will you try to-remember what! have been 
saying, and strive to correct this fault, my dear 
child,’’ said Mrs. Mills. 

‘Yes, dear mother,”’ replied Jane ; ‘‘for 1 
know it is wrong, and feel ashamed and sorry 
for it,”’ 

‘*Well, my dear,” added her mother,—‘*IM- 
prove. And now you may getready to go with 
me to see the panorama.”’ 





Fasnions For May. The great novelty of 
the season for silk dresses are those in Pyramidal 
and transversal stripes, frequently shaded on each 
side the stripe till the color blends with that of the 
| ground; there is also a new style of check, of a 
| different textare where the check is formed. Bare- 





ges of new designs, taffetas f§tlards de Chine in 
| wide checks like ribbon, moire, balzorines, &c., 
| are all now in demand. Dark colors prevail in all 
new materials, and those of silk are as yet most 
fashionable. The forms do not vary. The demi 
puritaine and very high bodies, but open en ceeuf, 
showing the chemisette, or guimpe, are the prevail- 
ing styles; some are with revers or rolling collars; 
gimp, fringe, and lace, from the usual trimmings. 

‘The newest trimming is with fringed ribbons a la 
Ninon, placed apart, rising half way up the skirt in 
gradual shades. Black manteletg will stiti be worn, 
trimmed with a doable row of lace; they are 
rounded behind and reach very low, with scarf ends 
in front; some also are made of lace or imitation, 
and trimmed with fringed ribbon. Scarfs of em- 
broidered muslin are finished with lace, and the 
mantelets douvariere have broad frills of muslin 
| festoons. Scarfs of the Arab or Algerine style are 
also fashionable, with wide stripes of different col- 
ors; they are usually of very thick soft silk. 

Collars are worn quite high to the throat with 
plain guimpe if the dress is high, but embroidered 
guimpe for a low dress; the embroidery on collars 
is very delicate, points d’armes and plemetis inter- 
mixed and trimmed with lace. Cannezous will be 
much worn this spring; they are generally pointed 
behind with two or three rows of work. For paill- 
es de riz, leghorns, and all fancy bonnets of gauze 
or crape, beautiful flowers are used; but for the in- 
side coqnes of ribbon are preferred, sometimes deli- 
cate foliage is used. Veils and violettes appear 

ind'spensable, varying according to the degree of 
i elegance required. : 

; ‘The principal novelties are the gauze lisse or 
} crape bonnets, in three shades of the same color; 
| open straws are lined with pink or pasille crape, 

silk, or ribbon, and ornamented with flowers, or 

fruit, intermixed withjfoliage; the forms are rather 
; more spread from’ the cheeks. Ribbons of several 
{| shades of the same color are much more wern on 
+ caps as well as bonnets. [London and Paris Mag. 
' of Fashion. 








' 

{| Paristan Fasnions. [From the Modes Par- 
issiennes of 12th April.] Dresses. Almost all the 
dresses are trimmed with flounces of satin ribbon, 
three inches wide, plaited entinauz, from two to 
three inches apart; five to six rows on a dress. 
This trimming has a fr of appearance which 
has made it decidedly fashionable. Plaid and plain 
mode and light stone colored bariges of a very fine 
quality, trimmed in this manner, are quite distin- 
| gue for walking dresses; the same in light colors 
| for evening were very mach worn at the last con- 
cert at the ** Toilleries,’’ where all the Italian 
troupe sang. The royal family were present—the 
invitations were very limited. Lady Seymour, the 
Queen of Beauty, wore an embroidered crape hat 
with feathers. M’lle Decazes a plain white barige 
trimmed as above with satin ribbons. M’ile Rous- 
sin, daaghter of the Admiral, pink barige with pink 
ribbon trimming. The soirees have been mach 








| 


must have had a true relish and a high appreciation 
\of the Divine goodness. Every thing was received 
| with thanksgiving. She rarely arose from the table 
without an involantary expression of gratitude, 
| bursting from her tips. She rarely mentioned any 
| distinguishing blessing without connecting it with 
some pious acknowledgment. And this sentiment 
of love made her whole nature social. To her the 
flower, the animal, the infant were companions, for 
they spoke a language that she could understand ,— 
the language of love. She tok a peculiar pleasure 
in the society of her fellow beings. She was al- 
ways pleased, when a human being entered her 
presence. Her eye would kindle, and her coun- 
tenance light up, when her poorest peighbor came 
in, as if a brother or sister hud entered. A brether 
or sister did enter, whenever any human being en- 
tered, 

To a mind thus constituted, the Gospel was as 
congenial, as music to the ear and light to the eye, 
and kindness to the heart. She received Christian- 
ity, as she did the common blessings of life, from 
childhood, without ever having any doubt. I do 
not believe, she ever had adoubt of the trath of 
Christianity, or any of its vital doctrines. 1 knew 
her many years, in joy and in sorrow; and through 
a painful sickness and death, and I never discover- 
ed the slightest wavering in her faith at any time.— 
She never seemed to think of evidence, in connex- 
tion with Christianity, any more, than on connexion 
with the daily experience of life. Her piety and 
love of the Gospel, were to her, trae exponents of 
her own being; and therefore they were trath and 
they were life. I have never seen what Christ and 
the Apostles meant by faith, so fully illustrated, I 
think, in any other case. She seemed to see God 
ia every thing. She received her daily food from 
Him, as re as Elijah did the bread and meat, 
which the ravens brought him by the brook of 
Cherith. She considered every part of duty as ap- 
pointed by God, as mach as if an angel had been 
sent to assign itto her. She could point to many 
marked instances in her life, where she had not the 
least doubt, that God had granted special answers 
to her prayers. Some may think this borders on 
superstition, but if so, then was the faith of the 
Apostles and of all eminent Christians, superstition. 
If God hears prayer atall, why may not every 
Christian point to fome instance in his or her life, 
in which it is reasonable to believe God heard and 
answered them? It is delightful to see in this age 
of scepticism, something like the faith of the early 
Christians, appear now and then in our midst. 

7. * > * * 7. 


; 


r 


” 
Some persons have a sort of enthusiasm in chari- 
ty abroad and neglect their duties at home. While 
Howard visited the prisons of Europe, he neglected 
the education of his son, and suflered hun to grow 
up in vice. Not so with ber. Her first duties and 
| her warmest afiections were at home, and there was 
no sacrifice of effort, convenience, or feeling she 
would not mike, for any member of her family. 
And what was most beautiful, it was so spontane- 
ous and so mucha matter of choice. She never 
seemed to think it any thing extraordinary or that 
any one would not doas much. Some who are 
mach engaged in public benevolence, have a con- 
| Sorious spirit, against all who do not as much, and 
jin the same way. She had as much charity in her 
| heart as in her actions. She readily believed all 
the apparrent virtue in the world, real, and found 
excuses for the errors and follies she witnessed. 

I am aware that to those, who knew her not this 
must appear like panegyric. But to those who 
knew her well, it will seem, bat a sober estimate of 
her character, and probably to fall short of the re- 
ality. She was a fine illustration of the truth, 
“*Virtue’s ways ure pleasantnessand peace.’’ Few 
enjoy life as she did. Wer very sacrifices were a 
pleasure. ‘Ihe gratitude and aflection that greeted 
her every where were delightful. ‘To her, God’s 
Providence and love, illuminated every step of life. 
She was an equally good illustration of the trath, a 
good life leads to a happy death. ‘I hrough a long 
and painful sickness, she expressed not one doubt, 
or complaint and made allusion to no enpleasant 
topic. Such faith, such affection, such peace of 
mind, I have never witnessed. With such exam- 
ples before us, we cannot doubt of the truth, or the 
power of Christianity, nor of that form of it which 
we hold. 

Mrs. Stone was the widow of the late Daniel 
Stone, and eldest child of the late Major Lawson 
Buckminster. She was descended from an ances- 


ities. ‘Their coffee and tea prepared, 
and their supper is finished. By this time the 
moon, for they take thought, to appoint the 
meeting at the proper time of the moon, begins 
to show its disc above the dark summits of the 
mountains, and a few stars are seen glimmering 
through the intervals of the branches. The 
whole constitutes a temple worthy of the gran- 
deur of Ged. An old man, in a dress of the 
quaintest simplicity, ascends a plattorm, wipes 
the dust from his spectacles, and in a voice of 
suppressed emotion, gives out the hymn, of 
which the whole assembled multitude can recite 
the words, and an air in which every voice can 
join. We should deem pvorly of the heart 
that would not thrill, as the song is heard, like 
the ‘‘sound of many watere,’’ echoing among 
the hills and mountains. Such are the scenes, 
the associations, and such the influence of ex- 
ternal things upon a nature so ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully’? constituted as ours, that litle 
effort is necessary on such a theme as religion, 
urged at such a place, under such circumstan- 
ces, to fill the heart and the eyes. The hoary 
orator talks of God, of eternity, a judgment to 
come, and all that is impressive beyond. He 
speaks of his **experiences,’’ his toils and trav- 
els, his persecutions and welcomes, and how 
many he has seen ic hope, in peace and triumph, 
gathered to their fathers; and when he speaks 





of the short space that remains to him, his only 
regret is, that he can no more proclaim, in the | 
silence of death, the mercies of his crucified | 
Redeemer. 

There is no need of the studied trick of ora- 
tory, produce ip such a place the deepest 
movements of the heart. No wonder, as the! 
speaker pauses to dash the gathering moisture | 
from his own eye, that his audience are dissolv-| 
ed in tears, or uttering the exclamations of | 
penitence. Nor is it cause for admiration, that| 
many who poised themselves on an estimation | 
of higher intellect, and a nobler insensibility | 
than the crowd, eatch the infectious feeling, | 
and become women and children in their turn ; 
and though they “come to mock, remain to} 
pray.’’ (Plint’s Valley of the Mississippi. 








MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
Mr. Caudle has been whispering with the Maid—| 
Mrs. C. jealous and indignant. 


A pretty pass things have come to, Mr. Caudle. 
Men won't know who are their own wives, by and 
by. So, your Skylarks are not enough to take your 
attention from your wife, but you must be saying 
soft things to our maid-of-all-work! You say you 
did'nt? Isay youdid. You needn’t think to de-| 
ceive me, Candie. I see itall. I know you*too | 
well. It’s a burning shame, so it is, that you, the | 
father of a lovely family, and the husband of a de-| 


| 
| 


voted wife, should whisper to the maid. _ But you! 








more animated than the previous winters, as the airs 
of aristocracy have been laid aside for the gay and 
naturel character for which French society was al- 
ways distinguished. Straw hais of the fancy straws 
differing mm shape but very lutletfrom those Of last 
year, and made so as to show the ringlets and hair 
on the back and sides of the neck, such as worn by 
the Dutchess of Nemour, are all the fashion, trim- 
med with a profusion of flowers and ribbons. 


tor of that name, who early settled in Framingham, 
She was the mether of five children, all of whom 
survive her. 





A CAMP-MEETING IN THE WEST. 
None, but ove who has seen, can imagine 
the interest excited in a district of a country, 
perhaps fifty miles in extent, by the awaited 
approach of the time fora Camp-Meeting ; and 
none, bat one who has seen, can imagine how 
profoundly the preachers have undersivod wnat 
produces effect, and how well they have prac- 
used upon it. Suppose the scene to be, where 
the most extensive excitements and most fre- 
quent Camp-Meetings have deen during the past 
two years, in one of the beaatiful and feriile 
valleys among the mountains of ‘Tennessee. 
The notice has. been circulated two or three 
months, On the appointed day, coaches, chais- 
es, wagons, carts, people on horseback, aud 
multitudes travelling frum a distance on foot, 
wagons with provisions, matiresses, tents, and 
arrangements for the stay of a week, are seen 
hotrying from every point towards the central 
spot. itis inthe midst of a grove of those 
beautiful and lofty trees, natural to the vallies 
of ‘Tennessee, in its deepest verdure, and beside 
a spting branch, for the requisite supply of wa- 
ter. 

_ The atbitious and wealthy are there, because 
in this region opinion is all powerful ; and they 
are there, either to extend their influence, or 
that their absence may not be noted, to diminish 
it. Aspirants for office are there, to electioneer 
and gain popularity. Vast numbers are there 
from simple curiosity, and merely to enjoy a 
spectacle. The young and the beautiful were 
there with mixed mouves which it were best 
not severely to scrutinize. Children are there, 
their young eyes glistening with the intense in- 
terest of eager curivsity. The middie aged 





Sroopine to Congver. A novel marriage 
stipulation is recorded, (not much to the advan- 
tage of the lady,) in a late number of the North 
Adams Transcript, where a story is related of a 
fair damsel in that town who found it somewhat 
difficult to decide between two rival suitors for 
her hand, and made them both agree to accom- 
pany her to the office of the ‘Squire,’ where 
she promised to make her selection on condition 
that the rejected suitor should pay Triage 
fee present her with five dollars depart 
the town for the space of one year, Trans- 
eript says that this bit of a drama tually 
performed, ‘‘and the disconsolateonéteft town 
as per agreement.”’ 















Suirwreck anv Loss or Lire. We learn 
from the Salem Register thatthe schooner Dan- 
iel Webster, from Elisworth fur Boston, was 
wrecked in the gale on Saturday. When five 
miles northeast of the Londoner Shoal, she 
sprung a leak, filled and capsized, two of her 
crew heing drowned as she wentover. She af- 
terwards drifted off, and again went ashore on 
the High Poplars, Cape Ano. were 
alive when she struck, but only rt. E. W. 
Cozzens, of Trenton, Me., was saved. Four 
have perished. An eastern schooner was lost 
on Squam bar, in the same gale, crew saved in 
the Life boat. 





Mary Johnson, a colored woman one hundred 








en out that span' And why will youths who 


and three years old, walked more than two miles | fathers and mothers of families are there, with 


did, Me. Caudle. I—say.—you—did! 
| Was ever a man so deceitful? 
| worth, Mr, 


wench about the house. - Poor girl, you say?| 
Weill, there now, that is as much as to own it.—!| 
You wouldn’t say poor girl, Mr. Caudle, 


if you) 
wasn’t in love with her. It’s no use. I see how it) 


We women | 
| work hard and dradge, just to see our maids-of all- | 
| work do nothing but whisper with our husbands. 
| But I'll not endure it, Caudle. Fou sey hold my 
tongue? No, I'll not hold my tongue. 
figare L should make holding my tongue, 
whispering all the time with my maid. | 

I tell you again, it’s no use for 
see the guilt in your face; or i 
there was a light inthe room. The more shame | 
you, for blowing out the candle so long before you! 
g into bed. Men don’t blow out candies, unless 
they have something to be ashamed of. Bat I'll. 
not endure it. I'll go home to my mother, Mr. | 
Caudle. No I won't. I'll discharge that maid | 
first. Poor girl,again! Do you say that, Caudle? 
You would provoke a saint. But Vil have my re-! 
venge. I'll tear the house down about your ears. | 
We'll see then who'll whisper to the maid Noth- 
ing good comes of whispering. I should like to! 
know what honest folks have to whisper about. J) 
don’twhisper? You may wellsay that. Indeed || 
don’t. L wish I could speak with thunder. You! 
wouldn't pretend to sleep, then. I'd wake all the | 
sleep out of yoa. 

And next we shall have an elopement. 
say fool, Mr. Caudle. Nobody's a fool except for | 
marrying you. I say we shall have an elopement, | 
and you'll be put in all the papers. Richard Cau- 
die, Esquire, gone off with his servant maid, Jeav- 
ing a lovely and disconsolate wife and three chil- 
dren, The maid not bandsome, either. I say not 
handsome, Mr. Caudle. Would’nt that be a fine! 
story for the rising generation to read? You say| 
you will elope if I don’t hold my tongue? I say 
you shan’t elope—and I won't hold my longue. 
it’s not often that I use it, goodness knows, I'll 
watch you. I'll follow you to the ends of the 
earth, like a poor, patient, abused wife as I am.| 
But you shan’t go. I'll tear the girl’s eyes out | 
first. And you shant’ go to sleep, either. You 
only make believe sleep. Lknow when a man’s 
asleep. You need’nt snore so, for I don’t hear it 
1 do—nt sn—snore— 

(Here Mrs Caudie’s clamshell closed from very 
weurniness, and she slept. } 


Don’t 








j 





Within a day or two, we have seen altered 
bills fom $1 to $ 10's of the Suffolk,Shve and 
Leather Dealers, and Hingham Banks; and un- 
less something be done, we knuw not what will 
be the result of this system of swindling. 

In the days of ‘the Association for the De- 
tection of Counterfeiters,’’ there were but a ve- 
ry few bad bills in circulation, but now-a-days, 
there is scarcely an hour when a new fraud does 
not present itself. Cannot that association, be 
revived’ Where are those energetic individu- 
als, who managed the matter before? | Atlas. 





Heavy Vervicr. Mrs. Eliza Letitia Yeates 
of Lancaster, Pa., has recovered from the ad- 
ministrators of John Yeates, Esq., her deceased 
husband, a verdict of $20,000 damages and 6 
cents cosis, fur the non-performance of a mar- 
riage contract, entered into between wife and 
husband, by which the latter contracted to seule 
upon the former the sum of 20,000 in case she 
survived him, in consideration of which she was 
to relinquish her dower. 


A halter was picked up in one of the streets 
of New York the other day, with a horse at 
one end and a drunken Irishman at the other. 
The horse was altogether the more respectable 
animal of the two, tor he stood erect in ‘native 
dignity,’’ while his companion wallowed in the 
gutter. 





A recent fire in Portland, Me., caught, in con 
sequence of there being a hole ‘in the chimney.’ 
If people would build their chimneys without 
any holes in them, the danger of conflagration 
from that source would be very trifling indeed. 








H. 8. Colby, of New Bedford, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council an Asso- 





to church, at Baltimore, on Sunday last. the sober views of people whose plans of life 


ciate Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 


BANK NOTE TABLE 
Counterfeit $8 bills on many of tie 


Banks are in circulation—Pes New Engle 





IMs” stereoty ig | 
MAINE, eres 
Agricultural, at Brewer, Me... . worth! 
gor, Commercial, at Bangor, — less, 
Bangor Bank, at Bangor... . . worth eet dis 
Bath Bank, at Bath...... Cleeed. wee 
Castine Bank, at Castine. .broke \., - on 
Citizens’ Bank, at Augusta ortslese, 
Calais, a Caluis....-...- «Stipa 
City Bank, at Portlund..... 3 rae 
Damariscotta Bank, Nobleboro = om 4 
_ .. orthles 
Exchange, Portland, . . . char €Xp no sal ~ 
Frankfort Bank, at Frankfort. re a “ 
Globe Bank. at Bangor........ ch. 
, : sae orthles 
Georgia Lamber Co. ac Portland worth) * 
Nhe as 
Hallowelland Augusta......... worthless. 
Kennebec Bank, at Hallowell, , Geaaine 
“ ; ess 
Kennebunk, at Kennebunk .closed orth| 
Lafayette atBangor,charexpired 3, 
Maine Bank, at Portland... .. . 24 , 
Mercantile. at Bangor......... Ba ~* 
Oldtown, at Orono........... worthle. 
Oxford Bank, at Fryberg...... Fraud 99 
vassamaquoddy,at Eastport... wo, thlese 
People’s Bank, at Bangor.closed yo ga 
Penobscot Bank, at Bangor... .. No sale. 
Portland, at Portland, ch. survend redeeiy 4 
Stillwater Canal, at Orono. broke worthle - 
Saco Bank......... redeemed. posal 
St. Croix, at Calais. .......... hy 
Union, at Brunswick, closing,. reder med 
Washington County,at Calais... worth) on 
Westbrook, at Westbrook. ... . Re we 
Waterville, at Waterville..closed no val 
Wiscasset, at Wiscasset....... worthless 
Winthrop,at Winthrop...closed no sale — 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord Bank, at Concord... .. oa Bs 
Claremont Bank, at Claremont, ch 
expired. “a 
Connecticut River Bank, Charles- 
town, charterexpired........ redeemed 
Exeter, at Exeter, ch. expired...  redeeyued 
Farmers’, at Amherst, ch. ex... — redeemer 
Grafton Bank, Haverhill...closed .. 4 § « 
Hillsborough Bank, Hillsborough worthless. 
New Alampshire, at Portsmouth, 
charter expired .......... redeemed, 
Portsmouth, at Portsmouth,ch ex redeemed. 
Strafford, at Dover,,.ch. expired redeemed, 
Wolfborough Bank ,Wolfborough worthless, 
VERMONT. 
Agricultura! Bapk, at Troy, ....  frand 
Bennington at Bennington.,..... worthless. 
Commercial Bank Poultney,..... fraud 
Essex. at Guildhall........... worthless, 
Green Mountain Bank,........ fraud 
Jefferson Banking Company... .. frand 
Orange County, Bank of, at Chel- 
Saat acess redeemed, 
St. Albans, Bank of........... see 
Windsor, at Windsor......... -. 025 4% & 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
American, at Boston, charsurrend redeemed, 
Amberst Bavk, charsurrendered redecued, 
Berkshire Bank, at Pittsfield... worthless, 
Charlestown, at Charlestown, ch. 
sur., redeemed at Suffolk... 
Chelsea, at Chelsea........... worthless, 
Commercial,at Boston,ch annulled redeemed, 
Commonwealth bank ,at Boston. no sale. 
Cohannet Bank, at Taunton,.... .. a § “ « 
Duxbury Bank, char. surrendered redeemed. 
Essex Bank,atSalem.... .... closed. 
E. Bridgewater, at E. Bridgewater 
char surrendered, redeemed. 
Farmers’ and Mec’s’, Sos Adams worthless. 
Farmers’, at Belchertown... ..... worthless, 
Franklin, at Boston. .......... worthless. 
Fulton, or Winnisimmet Bark ,at 
SE ce ais Adin wie oa 00 worthless, 
General Interest, Bank of, Salem, 
charter surrendered, redeemed, 
Hampshire, at Northampton.... worthless, 
Hancock, at Boston.ch. expired. worthless, 
Ipswich, at Ipswich,.ch. sarrend. redeemed, 
Kilby, at Boston............. worthless, 
Lafayette, at Boston........... worthless. 
Mendon, at Mendon..... closed. 
Middlesex, at Cambridge,...... .. a 3 & 
Middling luterest, Boston,failed 25 a 30 « « 
Nahant, at Lynn............. worthless. 
Newburyport, at Newburyport... worthless. 
Norfolk, at Roxbury, ch. sur... no sale. 
Oriental, at Boston, charannulled worthless 
Phoenix Bank, at Charlestown... 45 a 50 “ ¢ 
Phoenix, at Nantucket......... worthless. 
Roxbury, at Roxbury,channelled worthless. 
Sutton, at Wilkinsonville....... worthless. 
South Bank, at Boston, ch. sur.. redeemed. 
Winthrop ,Roxbury,charsarrend redecemd. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Burrillville Bank......... failed wofthless. 
hagle, at Newport. .+.....4... fraud 
“armers’ Exchange,at Gloucester worthless. 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’, Paw- 
Cmehket .. 0.0.25 2% ng weave gen worthless. 
Franklin Bank, Providence, .... fraud 
Mount Hope, at Bristol...closed redeemed. 
Providence County now Globe Bk, 
at Smithfield............... i. 2 
Pascoag Bank, at Paseoag village .., a 10 “ 
R.1. Agricultural Bank py, Bre 
GR 6.5 56.0.0 500 seeeasvce ed yee 
Scituate Bank, Scituate. . . failed a 50 “ ¢ 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport Manuf. Co......... fraud 
Derby Bank, at Derby..... failed wortblers. 
Eagle, at New Haven... .. failed worthless. 
Housatonic R. R. Co. Bridgeport la .. « 
NEW YORK. 
New York City. ..........+... awe {* * 
Olid Safety Fund, good Banks .. ja jp “ 
New do do, red back...... uncertain. 
Bank of the United States and all 
GP CRN s Scope tbavocscceve 85 a os 
EXCHANGE. 
Drafts on New York.......... para } 
= 8 BIMBNYS «owen vcccses ae 
«< © Philadelpbia......... para 4 
. oes 3's v0 6 .0.0:9,0 para 4 
- UR siccsocces ja 1 
Spanish Doubloons..... ...... 50a. 
PNR A, prs aciedieces 15 00 a 15 65 
| Se en eee a .. dp 
Dollars, Spanish... .. ‘a a w 
a Pee par a... gis 





Anotuer Fire. Alligator city, situated on 
Bayou Catfish, not far from the beautiful day 
of Grosse Tete, La. was entirely consumed dy 
fire a few days since. The Plaquemine Gazette 
states that the city contained one dwelling, 
made by picket slabs, ten by twelve, the roo! 
fallen in, and the family, (consisting of a man, 
a hound anda jug of whiskey) had left the 
premises one year before the disaster. None o! 
the furniture was saved except a picket siool 
that stood under atree some distance off. ‘Sup 
posed to be the work of an incendiary.” 


An ignorant fellow was boasting that in bis 
travels he had been caressed every where, 20¢ 
that he had seen all the great of Europe 
**Have you seen the Dardanelles !’’ said ove o! 
the company. ‘“ Yes,’’ replied he, ‘1 dined 
with them at Gibraltar, and found them tw > 
excellent company.”’ 

A Specunation. ‘Come, Bob, tell us he* 
much you have cleared by your speculation ' 
said Bob’s quizzical friend to him the other day- 
**Cleared, egad! cleared!’’ replied Bob, with 
a frown, **why you fool, I've cleared my peck 
ets. 





Toncve Warriors. “1 cannot imagine,” 
said Lord Aberdeen, ‘“‘why the war party 10 
France are always putting out their tongues # 
us.’ “*It is very eastly explained,” replied 
Lord Broughman ; ‘it is because they want 
lick us.”’ 





Suarp Retort. ‘How does the razor cut!” 
said the barber, while shaving one of his cus 
tomers. © 

‘Pretty well, I should think. 
me in two places already.’’ 


You've cut 





“I perceive you don’t speak to me when we 
meet,” said a man to his neighbor, ‘but | care 
little about it.”’ 

**It is for this reason I do not speak,’’ he fe 
plied. 





Two schooners built expressly for clearing 
out the mouth of the Mississippi, have bee® 
launched in Philadelphia. They are built 9 
form of tooth-brushes. 





‘My friend has a great respect for the truth, 
said a baronet one day w a gentleman. 

‘So | perceive, for he always keeps a most 
respectful distance from it.’ 





“From our private correspondent,” as the 
father said when he received a Jetter frow hs 
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